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Take your Perel 


---touch the proper keys to represent the number 
soe 471 on the non-Dalton keyboard shown above and then 


the 10-key DALTON. 


D 


Tke DALTON has but 10 keys—71 less 
than other keyboards—71 keys that only 
serve to confuse the operator. And the 
DALTON with 10 keys will do all and 
more than the cOmplex multiple keyboard 
machine. 


Instead ‘of 9 keys for each figure—one 
each for units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
etc—the DALTON has but one key for 
each figure, and the machine automatical- 
ly places that figure in the right decimal 
column. This means one key to strike 
instead of nine to hesitate over. 


To appreciate the marvelous versatility 
of the DALTQON—how it adds. subtracts, 
nultiplies. divides—you must see it work 
or get our hiteratare 


Which is easier? Which is quicker? 


ADDING, 
LISTING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


The DALTON has been in successful use 
for over ten years. The U. S. Govern- 
ment is now operating some 2,000 DAL- 
TONS and adding to this number almost 
daily. The U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, International 
Harvester Co., American Radiator Co. 
and General Chemica! Co. are among 
other large users of DALTONS. 


WHY? Isn’t the reason obvious? 


The Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
1030 Beech street, Norwood, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will gladly send you descriptive 
literature on request; or ask the under- 
signed for free demonstration. No obl- 
gation involved in either case. 


W. W. ERSKINE 
California Sales Agent 
618 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Sutter 4952 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Editorial 


FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 


What have for many years been vague 
theories in the educational world are rapidly 
shaping themselves during this war period into 
practical possibilities. That education should 
meet more nearly the needs of a developing 
people has long been understood. Articles are 
written, books are published, addresses are 
given, and teachers take part in conferences, 
all in advocacy of the more usable thing in 
education. We go on, however, from year to 
year, with little change from the old order. 

The present war is having a_ tremendous 
effect upon our educational thinking and prac- 
tice. We notice as a concrete instance cer- 
tain. work at the Hollywood High School. 
Dr. Wm. H. Snyder and members of his 
faculty, realizing the necessity for clearer edu- 
cational thinking and direct application of edu- 
cational principles life 
are cutting out some new and 
The traditional sewing makes no 
more appeal than the traditional Latin. There 
has been inaugurated at Hollywood High a 
course in what may be called Utility Sewing. 
One of the faculty members devoted several 
weeks to a study of home conditions. She vis- 
ited homes systematically to inquire of the 


to actual conditions, 


advanced 
ground. 


housewives what articles were actually made at 
home and the average time required in their 
making. As might be supposed, it was found 
that many of the articles made at school were 
not at all those that were made or demanded in 
the home. More than this, the time consumed 
at school was very much in excess of that re- 
quired to produce a similar article at home. 
The course at school in Utility Sewing, there- 
fore, was shaped somewhat after the demands 
of the home, the classes working under a plan 
whereby more expedition was practiced, the 
work being entered into by the young women 
with interest and enthusiasm. 

Another course for the boys is entitled 


Mechanics of Industry. It is necessary in this 
day that a boy know something about motors, 
transformers, engine parts, power transmission 
and mechanism in general. In too many cases 
a boy in a machine shop spends much of his 
time upon turning out the parts which, when 
assembled, produce one machine. In the wood 
working department attention has been given 
almost exclusively of late years to the making 
of furniture. 

Stull another course is that entitled Music 
of Leisure, which course comprehends an ap- 
preciation of the better things in music. A 
course in Conservation Cooking needs no apol- 
ogy at this time. Other. courses in contempla- 
tion are French and Mathematics, so treated 
as to relate themselves specifically to life’s de- 
mands. The school proposes also to organize 
an Industrial Museum, to which students may 
be assigned for study and experiment upon real 
things. 

There is nothing new in the theory of these 


Utility courses. We have as yet, however, in 


a few instances only gone beyond the theory. 
It is a delight to find here and there those who 
are brave enough to overcome tradition and to 
cut out a new path. 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS 


There has been much talk of late regard- 
ing the study of German in the public schools 
of America. In some high schools German 
has been entirely stricken out of the program. 
In others the registrations in German have so 
dropped off that comparatively few classes are 
organized. Here again we need clarity of 
thinking and poise and balance. 

There can be no doubt but that in certain 
localities undue emphasis has been given in 
this war time to certain phases of the German 
language and literature. This has been true 
in the main where teachers of German are 
themselves pro-German. Where such is the 
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fact, a strong hand cannot be laid too soon 
upon any pro-German propaganda, even to 
eliminating the course entirely. 


The fact is, however, that if there ever 
was a time when a knowledge of the German 
language and literature was essential it is now. 
Our foes on the field are the German people. 
They speak a language understood by few of 
us. Much better it would be if other men 
on the field, American, English, French, Ital- 
ian, understood thoroughly the German lan- 
guage. What we need just now is ability to 
speak and understand and write the German 
language. This entirely apart from any lit- 
erary value it may have. 

On the other hand it is true that we do 
ourselves an injustice to cut ourselves off from 
the literary inheritance that comes to us through 
the German language and literature. As has 
been said, we are not fighting the German 
language. We are fighting Prussian militarism. 
There is added impetus given now to the study 
Let us not 
do ourselves the injustice of giving less atten- 


of French, and quite properly. 


tion to a proper study of the German language 
and literature. 

This war is making clear the fact that 
neither French nor Spanish have. been given 


With the 


close of the war and the increased trade rela- 


sufficient attention in years past. 


tions which this country should have with 
South American countries, an intensive knowl- 
edge of the Spanish is absolutely essential. 
By applying the same principles to the study 
of language that are now being applied in the 
Utility Sewing and Conservation Cooking at 
the Hollywood High School, much may be 
accomplished. If it becomes a question as 
between German and French or German and 
Spanish, the issue might be different. If, 
however, it is simply a question of the sup- 
pression of German on account of our war 
with Germany, the answer is clear. If we are 
to oppose effectively a great military power, 
we must know the language of the nation we 
oppose. And German literature will always live. 
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EDITORIAL 


TOBACCO FOR NON-SMOKERS 


A letter recently eminating from the Army- 
Navy Field Comfort Committee of New York 
City calls upon school superintendents and ad- 
ministrators to send the names of principals 
and to secure their co-operation in seeking to 
have pupils raise money to be used in providing 
“Comfort Bags” for soldiers, sailors and Red 
Cross nurses. These “Comfort Bags” are 
described as containing, in addition to paper, 
envelopes, pencils, tooth brush, chocolate and 
dental cream, such articles as 20 Chesterfield 
Cigarettes, 20 Piedmont Cigarettes, pipe, 


smoking tobacco, pipe cleaner, cigarette papers, 
etc. 


In reply to this request Superintendent Ed- 
win L. Rickert, Public Schools of Conners- 


ville, Ind., replies in part as follows: 

“Now I respectfully but earnestly protest 
against such a call. For years the teachers of 
our country have advised their boys against the 
use of tobacco. Thousands of these boys are 
now going to the front as men without the tobac- 
co habit and now you invite us to ask eleven 
and twelve year old boys and girls to raise 
money to buy what? Chesterfield Cigarettes and 
Duke’s Mixture, for the _ soldiers, sailors, and 
‘every Red Cross nurse’, for evidently you do 
not discriminate against the women and you 
propose no alternative gift. , 

“And only last week we urged all our pupils 
to help in the conservation campaign, to save— 
for what? That we might send Chesterfield Cig- 
arettes and Duke’s Mixture to those at the front!” 


Mr. Rickert goes on to say in relation to what 
is spoken of as “the generosity of American 
manufacturers” that the manufacturers of the 
cigarettes and tobacco could well afford to pay 
the whole bill and charge it up to advertising. 
He thinks it unjust to call upon the children 
for help in this case. He states further that 
he makes no protest against the man who is 
accustomed to having his tobacco receiving 
gifts. of this kind. He objects, however, to 
sending such gifts to those who do not use 
tobacco. He states, further, that if the gov- 
ernment should find that tobacco users already 
in the army have the steadier nerve and make 
the best gunners, then presumably the govern- 


ment would gladly provide the entire supply. 
Mr. Rickert concludes: 










































































































































































































































EDITORIAL 


“Gentlemen, your letter is an affront to the 
teachers of America and to the spirit of patriot- 
ism whose name you invoke. You are hastening 
the day when neither you nor any one else will 
send out a plea for money in the name of patriot- 
ism without the official sanction of the country 
you say you serve.” 


There is a good deal of justice in the atti- 
tude as expressed by Mr. Rickert. The 
American people are doing everything in their 
power to make comfortable not only the young 
men who are being sent from this country to 
France, but as well those heroic spirits repre- 
senting othe# allied countries who are on the 
battle front. Comfort Bags certainly will be 
received with pleasure by any of the lads on 
the other side. Mr. Rickert says there can no 
criticism in regard to sending tobacco to those 
who are now users of the same. It certainly, 
however, is bad policy to place before those 
who are not at present smokers, cigarettes or 
tobacco, and especially to ask school children 
to raise money for such purposes is ndiculous 
to say the least. 


THE DECISIVE TYPE OF MIND 


A recent newspaper dispatch was to the 
effect that a member of President Wilson's 
Cabinet held that it was very much better to 
decide questions at once and be night half the 
time than to postpone decision; that frequently 
indecision was more detrimental than to decide 
and find the decision wrong. There is more 
or less philosophy bound up in this statement. 
We find a class of people who are so con- 
stituted that they 


decision on anything. 


seldom render a prompt 
They possess not what 
is spoken of as the “judicial mind’’, but the 
Such 
people hesitate to take a decided stand any- 
On the other hand there are those who 
In their 


own minds they are, on the spur of the moment, 


vacillating mind, the uncertain mind. 


where. 
are always ready with a decision. 


‘perfectly competent to settle a question at issue, 


and the probabilities are that such persons are 
wrong more than half the time. 

What we need, and especially in the educa- 
tional world, is the judicial type of mind. That 
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is, the man or woman who is ready if occa- 
sian demands to settle an issue at once. It is 
this same quality of mind generally that is 
open to conviction. What teachers and school 
administrators need to develop is that poise 
and balance, that self possession, which enables 
them at the moment to analyze a situation, 
form conclusions and decide a matter, if need 
be, at once. They need to practice the prin- 
ciple that is in force in the business world. 
Delayed conclusions frequently mean disaster 
and defeat. Always, however, the suspended 
judgment and open mind are essentia!. Again 
we are learning our lesson from the war. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


There is a most noticeable development in 
community An organization of the 
greatest significance is the Lincoln Heights 
Community of the Lincoln High School, Los 


Angeles. 


spirit. 


It is one phase of the social center 
developed to marked efficiency. We recently 
had occasion to be present on Community Night 
at the Lincoln High School. There were 
musical numbers by Community talent and an 
Operette given by the Community players and 
under direction of a citizen of the district. 


Here is an example of a high school that 1s 
indeed far-reaching beyond the school walls. 
The Community Nights are well attended by 
men and women who are as interested in the 
Much 
can be done in tying the school to the Com 
munity and in placing responsibilities upon 
taxpayers and parents. 

A reading of the article in this issue on the 
Oroville Social Center will show how emphasis 
is placed on another phase of this all important 
problem. This should spread 
throughout the state. There is no better way 
of showing to school pupils that there are act- 
ual ways of applying school knowledge, and 
there is no better way of bringing home to the 
men and women of the outside world, the real 
value of the school. 


work of the school as are the teachers. 


movement 
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MEASURING THE MERITS OF TEACHERS 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


He” shall we proceed to analyze the 
teacher and the work of teaching into 
such component elements as to permit each 
This 
is far from simple and I know that my 
own attempts 


of us to take measure of his worth? 


have 


resulted in a crude 


and unsatisfactory result. 
Somewhere in 
Breakfast Table” 


ing bit of psychology. 


the “Autocrat of the 
there is a most interest- 
Holmes calculates 
that when John and Thomas meet, there are 
six distinct individuals present. There are, 
in the first place, three Johns: (1) the real 
Maker; (2) 


the 


John—known only to his 


John’s ideal John—never real one, 


and often very unlike him; (3) Thomas’ 
the nor 
John’s John, but often very unlike either. 


ideal John, 


John—never real 
Similarly there were three Thomases. 

The 
school 


moment teachers, 
the 


community at large, endeavor to submit a 


you and I, as 


officers, or as a member of 
judgment as to the personal skill and pro- 


that 
teacher, we must solve a much more com- 


fessional competency of this or 
plex psychological relationship than that 
presented by John and Thomas. For, if 
we could have a psychological motion pic- 
work, it would be 
readily possible to detect at 


ture of a teacher at 
least eight 
distinct personalities. Corresponding - to 
these eight teacher personalities are eight 
pupil personalities. Is it to be wondered 
at then that, in the relationship of teacher 
and pupil, it frequently appears that we 
are confronted with a Jekyl and Hyde situ- 
ition ? whimsical 
that the 


potentially 


Indulging in a bit of 
inathematics, we might say 


Teacher-Pupil 


relationship is 


four, eight, sixteen times as complicated 


as the Jekyl-Hyde combination. 


\s I 


have already intimated, my own 
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analysis of the teacher as a working per- 
sonality has revealed no less than eight 
individualities. The best I may hope for 
on this occasion is to name each element 
of this octo-personality and to describe 
one or two of the more significant. The 
order in I name them is, in all 
probability, the approximate order of their 
relative value for producing positive edu- 
cational results. 


which 


First in order is the physical teacher,— 


the personality of form, feature, bones, 


muscles, blood and nerves. 
that when society awakens to 
the full realization of its responsibilities 


We may rest 
confident 


and its power over education, that a super- 
lative emphasis will be placed upon the 
physical characteristics of those into 
whose hands is placed the work of teach- 
ing children. There is not now an oppor- 
tunity to discuss even the vital aspects of 


this basis of teaching merit. 


Second, there is the moral teacher. I 
do not mean moral in the usually accepted 
sense. Not mere goodness which is usual- 
ly goodness for nothing. Not mere honesty, 
because the least of human virtues is hon- 
too easy 
The kind of 


morality I here have in mind is one built 


esty with material things. It is 
to be caught and lose caste. 


up of self control, optimism, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, sympathy, tact, sense of jus- 
tice, and a saving grace of humor; of the 
qualities that, after all, make the founda- 
character. 


tion of humane 


May I intro- 
conclusive 


of short 


duce here an appealing and 


illustration for the purpose cir- 


cuiting my presentation? 


Some two years ago one of my advanced 
students began to study teachers from the 
standpoint of the pupils taught. I give 


you the result of a single experiment. A 
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list of twenty teaching virtues was selected 
at random and printed in a column on 
sheets, in such a way as to avoid any in- 
dication of the relative importance of the 
sheets were dis- 


qualities named. These 


tributed to five hundred high school boys 
They 


were asked merely to mark in the order 


and girls in ten different schools. 
of desirability from the list of twenty 
virtues, those they wanted to have in their 
own teachers. Which one of those human 
moral qualities do you suppose was given 
first place by nearly ninety per cent of 
those pupils? The quality of fair-minded- 
ness; a characteristic to which we give too 


little attention when selecting or passing 


the worth of teachers. I did not 


believe, until this test that high school 


upon 


boys and girls possessed such a unanimous 
the 


teacher’s 


insight into 


the 


and uncanny accurate 


basic moral foundations of 
office. 

There was, I might add, a second virtue 
emphasized by about seventy-five per cent 
of those children —Cheerfulness. This is 
not ordinarily classified either as a moral 
but these children 


or pedagogic virtue, 


demanded it. 


The third member of this family of per- ~ 


sonalities, residing in the teacher, we may 


properly call the administrative teacher. 


Such a teacher, to be of high rank, must 
3y this we mean 
To 


be at one’s post of duty regularly and 


have executive ability. | 


one skilled in the mechanics of life. 


promptly, to make things move promptly 
and in order, to have standards of accu- 
for the 


racy routine affairs of the daily 


work, not to waste time or material, to 
be adaptable and resourceful, to be able 
to work with others in the performance of 
a common task, these and other self-sug- 
gested qualities, are easily recognized as 
. a . 

essential. among the teacher’s equipment 
for effective service in the public schools. 
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In fact, their external importance is a 
sufficient guarantee that we may not for- 
get them as a part, but not too important 
part, of our professional capital. 


It is difficult, I find, to give an entirely 
suitable name to the fourth personality. For 
the time being we may call it the dynamic 
personality; the expert in the art of in- 
struction. Instruction is a part, but only a 
part of education. When playing the role 
of a school inspector, as I sometimes have 
to do, I have two large unit measures for 
successful class teaching that I constantly 
hold in mind. These units are not found 
in your books on the methods of teaching. 
The 


this 


first is the unit of artisticness. Is 


recitation, for instance, an artistic 


product? Is there purpose, and perspec- 
tive in the process? Is there a harmony, 
a wholeness in the completed development 
of the various parts, or is there vagueness, 
disjointedness, incongruity or incomplete- 
ness? 


The second requirement I set up for the 


dynamic personality is that of democracy. 
Democracy is 


something more than a 
abstract, 


ideal. It is 


pleasant, intangible, _ political 


pedagogically real. It is 
found, or is not found, in every classroom. 
We may determine whether a class is a 
democratic institution or not by the extent 
to which every individual member con- 
tributes a share according to his full abil- 
ity. When I find a school in which there 
is not clear recognition of the requirement 
of contribution on the part of every pupil, 
I know that there is, somewhere or some- 
how, an essential lack in the effectiveness 
of the teaching. 

The fifth or projecting personality of 
the teacher is that which foresees and an- 
ticipates today the needs of tomorrow; 
this 
next year. The 
Arabs have a saying, “No man has seen 


this week, the duties of next week: 


, 


year, the demands of 
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tomorrow’s sun.” [I 


do not believe that. 
Every one of us, as teachers, must see the 
tomorrow’s sun that will shine upon each 
and every pupil. this 
power of the seer, we are failing to do 
properly the work of today. 


Unless we have 


The personality of achievement pos- 
sesses the rare power of seeing the results 
of effort 
answering 
the work 


fession is 


self; of 
the question whether 
done is good or bad. 


without reference to 
honestly 
No pro- 
more super-sensitive about its 
own work than the profession of teaching. 
During the last dozen years it has been 
my misfortune to pass judgment upon the 
worth of the work of many teachers. As 
long as there is praise and commendation, 
everything is lovely. Any critical state- 
ment was apt to bring a flood of tears, or 
to arouse lasting hostility. This inability 


to see ourselves and our work as others 


do is a great weakness. We must contend 


that working with children is different 


from and much less definite than working 
with wood and iron; yet sooner or later 
the will discover 


held 


for the results of our labors. 


world ways whereby 


we will be more accountable 


than 
That 


teacher who is conscious of her own per- 


now 
sonal responsibility for results achieved is 
the teacher who possesses the key to the 
main door leading to teaching merit and 
success. 

There is a seventh being in the com- 
posite make-up of the teacher, the teacher 
outside of the classroom—the social teach- 
er. Dr. Devine, one of the editors of the 
“Survey”, has recently called attention, in 
a notable editorial, to a very significant 
fact. In the for 
social betterment and progress that have 


multitude movements 


taken place, and are taking place all over 


this country, teachers have had a very 


There is a ready explanation, 
Without 


small part. 
but no easy defense for this. 
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question, our major work is in the school 
with children. 
not to 
our work. 


On the other hand, we 
that 
I said some time ago—and I 


ought consider exclusively 
think I may say the same thing here with- 
out fear or favor—that no public school 
teacher ought ever to teach in a Sunday 
school. I believe that our work, strenuous 
as it may be, should now and then take 
us away Children 


have to 


from children. 


are 


rather monotonous if deal 


with them day in and day out; and per- 


y' ul 


haps we are even more monotonous to 


them when they have to deal with us. 
Therefore, I plead with you that the ef- 
fective teacher, he who is capable of hav- 
ing his work 


those social 


standards that are going to come whether 


measured by 


we will or not, is he who is, after all, a 
human being among human beings, and 
takes full 


account of the great streams 


of life that flow past us. 

Finally there is the teacher who is the 
product of the school system—the super- 
visory teacher. Every teacher stands as a 
product of the forces that govern and reg- 
ulate the institution of which she is a part. 
The principal solution of the present edu- 
cational situation is not to be found 
rather it is to be 
among supervisors. 


among teachers; found 


The spirit with which 
our supervisors should go about their work 


a spirit of encouragement, or helpful- 
f skillful, 
transmits 


ness, of non-interfering direction 


itself to teachers as a force 
for an ever-increasing professional vitality. 

An apology is due you for this super- 
ficial treatment of my theme. If I have 
caused you to see with me, even dimly, 
these eight elements of the multi-personal- 
ity of the teacher, then I must be content. 
Each of us must seek to possess and to 
develop to its fullest stature each of these 
personalities of merit if we are to be fit 
to serve in the offices we occupy. 
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THE TWO-GROUP PLAN IN PORTLAND 


R. ALDERMAN, 


WENTY-SEVEN or our Portland 

schools are enthusiastically, and suc- 
cessfully, making use of what we call 
“The Two-Group Plan’. Today the Gary 
system is attracting the attention of the 
the United States. In 
Portland we have adopted a modified Gary 


school world in 


plan, and in the terms of one of our live 
The 


system is applicable to any school district 


principals, “It works!” two-group 

teachers. 
It may be used readily in grades above the 
third. 


where there are three or more 


Many of the two-group Portland 
schools are finding it beneficial in grades 


“Third A” 


grade class. 


above the or the lowest third 


To prepare for teaching the new sub- 
jects the classroom teacher must attend 
the 


In a large city, where there is a 


meetings and classes held by super- 


visors. 
supervisor of sewing, of music, of draw- 
ing, and of play, and each supervisor ex- 
acts a certain amount of time from every 
teacher, one can easily see that the teach- 
Not only is 
she burdened by having to prepare for the 
but 
visits of special teach- 


er’s time is much taken up 


teaching of many subjects, she is 
interrupted by the 
ers, and her time is wasted when she must 
send away her boys for. manual training, 
She 


and her girls to the cooking class. 


often feels that hers is a hopeless task. 


} 


It is not that the subjects are too many for 


the child: he needs them every one, espe- 
cially when he is hemmed in by the limi- 
tations of city life, but they are too many 


for the teacher. 


In the old organization the teacher had 
always under her care equal-sized groups 
—from 35 to 50. It is very difficult in- 


deed to 


35 together, 


teach arithmetic or language to 


whereas spelling, writing, or 


music can be taught to 50 or more as well 
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as to 25, and even a larger number can be 
supervised in play. There is no reason 
why all classes should be of the same size. 

Our children in each class are divided 
into two groups. The subjects of study 
are also divided into two groups, requir- 
ing approximately equal amounts of the 
child’s time. In the 
those studies which 
taught in small classes. 


“aca- 
are best 
In the group call- 
ed “special” are those that can be taught 


group called 


demic” are 


in large classes, and also the cooking, 
sewing, manual training, and sometimes 
The groups of 


nate throughout the day. 


reading. children alter- 
A typical pro- 
to have academic 
work for the first half of each half-day 


and special work for last half, while group 


gram is for group “X” 


‘Y” reverses the order. 

Each teacher of academic subjects has 
a class averaging 25 in her room at one 
time; she hears them recite as one class 
and then helps them individually in the 
study period. 

With us the special subjects taught in 
large classes are penmanship, spelling, 
music, drawing, current events, and phys- 
Other 


special subjects are sewing, cooking, and 


ical culture -or supervised play. 


manual training, but they are taught in 


small classes as before. Some schools 


have reading as a special subject (but in 
small classes) and broaden it into “litera- 
ture”. The teaching in these reading 
the 


quality of the children’s home reading. 


classes has a wonderful influence on 

“It is somewhat like a high school,’ is 
the way a two-group school is often de- 
scribed. In fact it has all the benefits of a 
junior high school carried down to the 
fourth grade. Foreign languages may be 
begun before the junior-high-school age is 


reached, and without that crowding of 
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other subjects which we find that a for- 
eign language causes in the old organiza- 
tion. Among the older pupils we get the 
same-“‘speeding up” that we find in a high 
school or in a good departmental system; 
this is caused, apparently, by pressure 
brought to bear on the pupil at various 
angles by the different teachers. 


Perhaps someone will ask how the size 
of our classes is practically determined. 
The principle is very simple: it is that of 
combining three of the old classes to make 
two large classes, each of which is divided 
into two small ones. By joining three of 
classes we about 100 
We place 50 of them under the 
care of two academic teachers, but each 


our former have 


pupils. 
teacher has only about 25 of them at one 
time. The other 50 pupils are out in one 
of the larger rooms, taking lessons from 
one of the special teachers. 

In Portland, we have, besides the ‘“two- 
group” plan, the “progression of teachers” 
plan, which combines perfectly with it. 
The 


room teacher for several years. 


children frequently keep the same 
She~ad- 
vances two or three grades with them and 
then goes back to her starting-place, and 
carries another class along for two or 
taree grades. So the the 


benefit of variety, in having several teach- 


children have 
ers at once, and yet they have the benefit 
of continuous with the 
teachers, who come to know them and are 


association same 


thus better able to help them. 


Principals of three representative “two- 


group” schools of the city have suggested 


the following summary of the advantages 
of the new system over the old: 


1. It allows the number in a room in 
which the academic 
taught to be small. 2. It allows time for 
supervised study and for individual work 
with pupils. 3. It reduces the number of 
subjects each teacher must teach. 4. It 


subjects are being 


allows special teachers 
jects. 


for special sub- 
5. It does away with interruptions 
6. It 
reduces problems of discipline to a mini- 
mum. 7. It makes for better health by 
affording 


caused by the visits of supervisors. 


more exercise and frequent 


change of scene and air. 8. It gives pupils 
opportunity to specialize in difficult sub- 
jects. g. It requires no more teachers than 
the old plan, and fewer supervisors. 10. 
It prepares the pupils in the upper grades 
for high school, in that it is more nearly 
11. It 
simplifies the adjustment of the schedules 


like the high school in its operation. 


of the manual training and domestic-sci- 
12. It broadens 
pupils’ experience by bringing them into 


ence work in the schools. 


contact with more than one teacher daily. 
ee 
said : 


flexible. One of the principals 


The flexibility of the plan 
help the individual 


makes it possible to 
pupil where he is weakest. I 
have one boy in my school who has been behind 
in his arithmetic for two Under the new 
plan I now have an opportunity to help him. He 
is taking double work in arithmetic an@, if it is 
enable him to graduate with his 
opportunity to take still an- 
difficult One of the 
older girls is doubling in English in the same way. 
this formerly she would have had 
study. But under the new 
system she can get her cooking once a week as 
usual and still do double work in English by tak- 
ing the time out of 
which she is 


years. 


necessary to 
class, he will have 
other period in his subject. 
To have done 


to drop her cooking 


another 
farther advanced. 


special subject 


One of the interesting experiments that 


the two-group plan has made _ possible 
without any interference with the work of 
the school is the segregation of boys and 
girls in the upper grades and in certain 
The pupils of both sexes seem 


to like the plan. 


subjects. 
Principals who have had 
time to try the plan long enough declare 
that much 
physiology, literature, and history. 


good results, especially in 
The 
boys are said to be willing to discuss and 
Certain sub- 


jects in literature suited to the nature and 


recite much more freely. 


tastes of the girls can be emphasized to 
better effect in the segregated classes. 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE TEACHER 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, 


W* are in a mood to grant that all 

people must have patriotism, that 
teachers especially must possess it, and 
that schools must be recognized as a place 
where patriotic ideals are inculcated, but 
these things being granted every phase of 
the problem is still an unanswered ques- 
tion. What do we mean by patriotism in 
the teacher? 
in a 


shall it be inculcated 
how 


How 


student, and 


can our schools 
become institutions where these ideals are 
developed to a point of fruition in future 
citizenship ? in the American 
teacher must be based first on knowledge, 
second on 


Patriotism 
such vital belief in American 
principles that they must be a part of his 
teaching program, and third upon his indi- 
vidual character. 

When I speak of the teacher’s knowl- 
edge, I mean particularly knowledge re- 


garding two of many things. He must 


have the scientific point of view, he must 


of 
governmental 
life. He 


must understand that American democracy 


the 
that is 


W ell 


be aware of process growth, of 


evolution true of 


form, as as of individual 
in its development through three centuries 
is a better thing and a more significant 
thing today than in its beginning, that the 
very meaning of freedom has applications 
undreamed of 


New 


world to establish religious freedom. 


when the Pilgrims landed 
the 
In 


the years that followed, political freedom, 


in England, traveling 


across 


racial freedom, economic freedom, all of 
these things have been added and there 
are still to be added to our interpretation 
of individual freedom other powers and 
possibilities. 

When | the must 


knowledge of history, I am reminded of 


say teacher have 


& . 
Cicero’s recommendation on this subject, 
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-——“Unless you understand past history you 
cannot understand present events, your 
mind will be that of a child in regard to 
the future.” 
to 


races. 


Americans must*be willing 
recognize the achievements of other 
They must recognize the spirit of 
nationalism, its dependence not only on a 
common language, or a common religion, 
but especially on a common set of ideals 
and ambitions. 


The group of ideals upon which Ameri- 
can unity depends, must possess to the 
teacher real force and substance. In the 
organization of the institution where he 
teaches or where he presides, belief in 
individual possibility, faith in the average 
student, and methods of discipline through 
democracy must be found, if his school is 
truly a part of the community and the 
nation. If the teacher possesses this wide- 
visioned knowledge of history, if he be- 
lieves in the ideals of democracy and 
establishes them in his class room, or 
school, or campus, then he will with ease 
fill the third requirement. He will be an 
examplar of patriotism. Not by saying 
but by being will the people of America 
democracy; not by declama- 
tion but by living the ideals of American 
the imbue his 
students with belief in his country’s mis- 
sion. 


create a true 


Patriotism, will teacher 


The teacher must realize how un- 
ending is this task of 
ideals. A which have 


come since 1882, sometimes a million for- 


the transmitting of 
new country into 
eigners annually, a country in which half 
a hundred languages are spoken and print- 
ed, needs patient education from the most 
elemental things of American life to the 
most ideal. Finally he must say with 
Edward Everett, “The Manna of personal 
liberty must be gleaned every day, or it 


is rotten.” 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


FRED M. HUNTER, 


F the community is to ask the individual 

to find his highest destiny in what he 
may contribute to the common life through 
a rich, full mode of living on his own part, 
the community must offer the individual 
the means for doing this intelligently and 
effectively. For such a far-reaching pur- 
pose, the community cannot depend upon 
the home life and early enviroment of its 
individual this. To this 
end an agent that is universal and that is 
under community 


members to do 


control is absolutely 
The institution best organized 
for this purpose is the public school sys- 


tem. It represents the most efficient social 


essential. 


agent which our modern community can 
find in carrying over to its individual mem- 
bers its highest ideals of life and its best 
standards of individual efficiency. 

[f our system of public education is to 
be the chief social agent of our renais- 
sance of democracy, what shall be its 
program for the future? 


The problem is one which concerns not 


only the administrative officers and those 


charged with the responsibility of organi- 


zation, but every classroom teacher. If 
our public schools are to be the premier 
agency in training 
must 


for citizenship, that 

with the primary 
grades. It must apply to every type of 
child. Special adaptation of curriculums 
and of methods must be made as nearly 
as possible to fit the needs individually of 
all children. 


training begin 


This is possible in a practical 
way by segregating children with similar 
tendencies and abilities into groups. The 
analysis of the problem as it applies to 
these groups of children has been most 
excellently presented in the report of the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Survey for Voca- 
tional Education. 
f« 1c WS: 


Their analysis is as 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS, OAKLAND 


“Practically all the people who have given con- 
sideration to the problems involved agree that 
we have not one, but several groups of children 
whose needs must be met, namely: 

ar A group of children whose educational 
needs are well met by existing public schools and 
the methods employed therein. 


“9 


2. A group capable of acquiring a general 
education far better through a reorganized system 
of public school work, already begun in Indianap- 
olis and other places. 
satisfied with 


in large 


This latter group are not 
traditional book methods and have 
numbers dropped out of 
because the work of the 
adapted to 


school, partly 
was not well 
their interests and needs. 
They represent the group from which the workers 
in unskilled employments been largely 
drawn. The general educational needs of this lat- 
ter group can best be met, the 
lieves, by the introduction of 
much degree 


school 
enough 


have 


Committee be- 
work dealing to a 
with materials, and 
processes than has been the case in the past. A 
school or course employing such 
be called a practical 

a Experience has 
also exists a 


greater tools 


methods might 
arts school or course. 
further shown that there 
considerable group of young people 
fourteen or fifteen years of age have 
intelligently determined upon the industry or oc- 
cupation they wish to follow, and are capable 
of receiving appropriate instruction to that end, 
in the kind of which we now call 
tional. 

‘4. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that group whose needs can best be 
met by a school or course aiming to give experi- 
ence and training leading 
gent choice of a life 
called a pre-vocational school or course. 

“5. The dull and the subnormal 
must also be taken care of both as regards gen- 
eral education and training for a specific occupa- 
tion, in order that they 
porting.” 

With this analysis in mind, let us trace 
the steps in working out the problem. 

1. Vocational guidance begins in the 
elementary school classroom of primary 
grade. The primary teacher who is closely 
in touch with the home life of her children, 
who knows the environment by which 
they are surrounded, and who understands 
their social inheritance, always has the 
keenest sympathy and largest vision for 
her children. She understands the neces- 
sity of group and individual work; she 
can see the value of recording the social 
data which present the environment and 


condition of. life from which the child 


who at 


school voca- 


there is a 


them to an 
This may 


intelli- 
well be 


career, 


abnormally 


may become self-sup- 
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has come; and she can understand, too, 
the worth of a record showing the mental 
and physical progress of a child through- 


out his school career. To enable our 
classroom teachers to study the needs of 
child life in this way, they must be given 
smaller The tired 


teacher who must face 50 pupils every day, 


groups of children. 
pours out all her vitality in barely keep- 
ing up the routine of the classroom. Given 
a smaller group, she can apply herself to a 
more intimate study of individual needs. 
The adoption of a state-wide policy which 
will make this thing possible is impera- 
tive. 

2. After the study of the home life and 
individual the 
problem of vocational enlightenment. This 
work 


needs of children comes 


cannot be accomplished merely by 


the giving of a semester’s course in the 
upper elementary grades or in some one or 
two terms of the high school work. It is 
to be done by the use which the teacher 
makes of all her subjects. English, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, history, civics, in fact 


all the subjects of the curriculum can be 


made, even in the elementary grades, to 


contribute to vocational guidance. I know 
well a school which illustrates the method 
by which this is done. All of the seventh 
and eighth grade work in the social stud- 
ies is grouped about a garden project. 
One of the upper grade classes has organ- 
ized itself as a corporation under the name 
of the “Civic Gardening Company of Blank 
School.’ This 


own officers 


elected its 
Each child 
has made a small investment in seeds for 
the garden, which 


company has 


and directors. 
is planted upon the 
The Board of Education 
of the town in which this school is located 
furnished the material for fencing and 
conveying water to the garden. The chil- 
dren themselves did the work. The les- 
sons in civics, geography, English, and 


school grounds. 
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arithmetic are all centered about this co- 


operative project. Other occupations are 


easily related to that of agriculture. Fit- 

‘ 
ness for the various vocations is held con- 
tinually before the minds of the children. 
This school is sending almost 100 per cent 
of its elementary school graduates into 
high school. It is truly training for citi- 
zenship by adapting the work of the com- 
mon branches to the solution of this great 
problem. It-is true that special courses in 
vocational enlightenment are of value. A 
great portion of the reading material of 
the upper elementary grades, as well as 
of the high school grades, should consist 
of material which will aid the children in 
properly choosing their careers. Such a 
list of books should be selected with great 
care and after careful research. A study 
of the vocations of the city or community 
in which the located, either 
through a careful survey, the results of 
which might be carefully collected and 
tabulated, or through first hand visitation 
by the pupils to some of the typical indus- 
tries, can be of much service. A formal 
course in the study of occupations might 
assist materially, if located properly in 
the upper elementary grades or the first 
years of high school. 


school is 


3. The third step in the development of 
the use of vocational guidance in a school 
system consists in providing pre-vocational 
opportunities. It is apparently a consen- 
sus of opinion of leading school adminis- 
trators that the junior high or intermedi- 
ate school offer to children of 
the opportunity to try 
themselves out in a number of vocations. 
The aim with which this is done should 
not be to produce skilled workmen, but 
rather to develop such a degree of skill 
as is possible in a thorough application of 
the methods of manual training and to 
offer the children an insight into the occu- 


should 


adolescent age 
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pational world. If the number of periods 
of practice offered can result in making 
children more thoughtful and _ intelligent 
and in suggesting to their parents a careful 


selection of their later occupations, pre- 


vocational courses are of the highest value. 


The Ettinger Schools of New York City 
stand out as great examples of the best 
way in which this can be done. These 
schools typically offer some ten or twelve 
occupations to boys and girls of adolescent 
age. The subject matter of their academic 
work is correlated very closely with their 
occupational practices. The junior high 
school system should offer to all the boys 
and girls in the community an opportunity 
for this sort of personal analysis. 

4. A plan for vocational guidance is 
incomplete unless the school system pro- 
vides an organization for vocational train- 
ing. In my opinion, this should be done 
through a system of cosmopolitan high 
schools. The special vocational school can 
scarcely fail to develop an emphasis upon 
social caste. Vocational Training in a cos- 
mopolitan or inclusive high school brings 
the children who will probably enter in- 
dustry and those who will probably enter 
professional and business life into close 
contact. It interests them fundamentally 
in one great institution and offers them an 
opportunity to 


develop a _ co-operative 


spirit and a fundamental community con- 
sciousness. Hence, a vocational guidance 
system should have at its apex a complete 
organization for vocational training, offer- 
ing to every boy and every girl in the 
community an opportunity to fit himself 
for some gainful occupation or profession. 
In a school system where more than one 
high school exists, the vocational emphasis 
in the various high schools should not be 
duplicated. One high school should pre- 
sent one phase of vocational training, a 
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second another, and,so on. The system 
should .include a plan for part-time and 
co-operative courses for young people al- 
ready at work in industries. These should 
be very widely developed in co-operation 
with the business and labor organizations 
of the community. 


5. Finally, the school system should 
develop a bureau whose business it is to 
plan the vocational guidance activities and 
to co-ordinate them throughout the system. 
This bureau should have a branch in each 
school headed by vocational counselors for 
both boys and girls. It should conduct a 


placement) and “follow-up’’ department, 


which should account for all the boys and 
girls of the community up to the age of 
eighteen years either in school or in indus- 
try. As an active agent of the commu- 
nity, such a bureau can accomplish funda- 
mentally the ideals of a thorough and 
democratic training for citizenship. 
Vocational guidance, then, is not a new 
proposition. It is in general the funda- 
mental attitude of the school system to- 
While 


it may require the development of new 


ward the objectives of its work. 


machinery, much nevertheless, be 


done by hearty co-operation on the part 


may, 


of all the classroom teachers in the ma- 
chinery already organized and working. 
Without this vision and co-operative atti- 
tude no elaborate addition of machinery 
can The first step 
therefore in the development of such a 
plan must be the thoughtful study of the 
purposes of modern education by all our 
teachers: With the forces of the schools 
thoroughly united behind the undertaking, 
there can be doubt of the outcome. The 
future of democratic civilization as 
developed in our American communities 
will be sure. 


accomplish much. 


our 
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STANDARDIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


LURA SAWYER OAK, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHICO 


HE § school this nation 


which has set out to make the world 


system of 


safe for democracy, should aim to accom- 
(1) It should educate 
“all the children of all the people.” At 


plish these things: 
present only three-fourths of our children 


are in school. (2) It should offer equal 


opportunities to all—rich children, poor 
children, American children, foreign chil- 
dren, city children, and country children. 
The the 


schools is nothing more or less 


rural 
than a 
convenient device for bringing the stand- 


plan for standardizing 


ards of the rural school up to those of the 
city school. 


Fifty years ago the rural schools were 


very much worse than they are today. 
The buildings were of crudest log con- 


struction; the benches and stools were 


made by hand from rough logs; the ven- 
tilating system consisted of cracks in the 
walls; the heating there 


system, if was 


one, was an open fireplace. And yet there 


was no agitation over a so-called rural 
No 
to see the lighting came from the 
left the that the 


were tinted a light cream color. 


school problem. one was interested 
that 
walls 
People 


never thought of such things, but why? 


side ot room or 


The schools were on a par with the early 
pioneer homes. All the houses were made 
of logs and all the furniture was of very 
crude constryction. 

We 
have advanced in intellectual and cultural 
achievement 


3ut the pioneer days have passed. 


increased our 
We are expressing our esthetic 


and we have 
wealth. 
ideals in beautiful homes, fine buildings 
and magnificent cities. We no longer con- 
sider the log cabin a suitable building for 
our schools—nothing less beautiful than 
a William Land school will satisfy us. 
3ecause of the concentration of people 


and of wealth in the cities, the city has 


gone far ahead of the country in provid- 
ing school facilities for its children. But 
the day is at hand when this country with 
its great vision of Democracy is begin- 
ning to demand equal standards of excel- 
lence in all 

We the 
shortcomings of the rural school with the 
Of 


school 


its schools. 


have been inclined to excuse 
plea of poverty. 
that 
receive funds comparable to the amount 
But the truth 


is that they are not holding their schools 


course we cannot 


expect rural districts may 


available for city schools. 
up on a par with country living condi- 


the Our 
schools (many of them) are today on a 


tions while cities are. rural 
par with the time of threshing grain with 
a flail and traveling by stage coach. In 
not 


The farm- 


too many localities education is con- 
sidered an important business. 
the 
cement ditches, and they have them. When 


the 


ers see need for tractors, silos, and 


they see need for modern school 


houses, they will have them. Their lack 


is a matter of standards rather than 
necessity. 

A number of states have adopted a 
standard score card by which the rural 
schools of the state are scored and stand- 
ardized. Our neighbor state, Oregon, has 
a score card and I understand has made 
great strides in improving its rural school 
conditions. Many of the counties in this 
state are using individual cards. Miss 
Burns of Placer County has a fine card, 
as has also Miss Webb of Sacramento. 

Last fall the three county superintend- 
ents of the counties immediately adjoining 
the State Normal School at Chico met 
at the Normal School and with members 
of the faculty worked out this card which 
seemed suitable for the schools of North- 
ern California. It has since been adopted 


by Siskiyou and Modoc Counties. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE VALUES OF THE SOCIAL CENTER 


HARVEY V. 


- OMMUNITIES either hang together 
or they hang separately—and they 
The air is 
fairly vibrant with the co-operative spirit. 
President Wilson has voiced the keynote 
of the situation when he said “We must 
think, and act, and serve together.” 


are rapidly finding it out. 


Never before have we Americans been 
tasks ; 
upon for such exacting sacrifices. 
drafted 
gether. 


given such glorious been called 


We are 
We are working to- 
We are buying bonds together. 


together. 


We are giving together: money for the 
Red Cross, me ¥. MM. C. A; 
War Work, and money for books for the 
boys. <A 
when we: fully reap the values of such 
co-operation. 


money for 


new democracy will be ours 


How does the 
Social Center meet the Challenge of the 
The Social Center 
meets the challenge to think and act and 


Our aim is definite. 


Coming Democracy? 


serve together, in two ways: 

t. The Social Center socializes individ- 
ual participation. 

Il. The Social Center organizes indi- 
vidual recreation. 

The the 
idea lies in the function of supervision 


very essence of social center 
which includes the thought of direction. 
The 
organize all the expressional life of the 
community. One needs only to look cas- 


work of the social engineer is to 


ually at commercialized amusement to dis- 
cover its deficiencies along the line of di- 
rected uplift. 

Our government in the present war 
early made provision for this idea in the 
training camp and the trenches. There is 
a campaign on now with the approval of 
the President to raise $3,750,000 to pro- 
vide for a paid organizer to go to every 


community that is near a training camp 


MILLER, 


SACRAMENTO 


and organize the community in a co-opera- 


tive way to make the community safe for 
The President has 
also voiced his approval of the $35,000,- 


the men in training. 


ooo campaign now on to carry on the 
work within the camp by the Y. M. C. A. 

Some phase of this movement should 
be ministering to the same needs in all 
our communities. The Social Center min- 
isters to its community by providing activ- 
ities outside of school hours to meet the 
social, recreational, and educational needs 
The movement should 
the 


of the community. 
the 
operation of the community. 


come from school but with co- 


The Social Center movement is almost 
as old as the democracy and its country 


It is as old as the New England 
Town Meeting. 


school. 
It is simply applying this 
idea along new lines in our cities that is 
Back of 


worth while movement ‘you will find some 


being emphasized now. every 
earnest personality fired with a great vis- 
Ed- 
ward Joshua Ward, who has written the 
book called “The 


man behind this movement. 


sion. It was so in this movement. 
the 
Mr. Ward’s 


idea was to waken the people to the need 


Social Center,” is 


of the common center for developing the 
common democracy. It was with tireless 
labor on his part that the movement de- 
veloped in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. 
Then the University of Wisconsin secured 
for their extension work and named 
Mr. Ward 
is now in Washington, D. C., supervising 
the Social Center work. 


him 
the idea the Wisconsin idea. 


He maintained that under the old sys- 
tem the school buildings were idle sixty 
On a billion dollar 
loss of thirty 


per cent of the time. 


investment there was a 


million. 


Ernest Poole in his novel, “His Fam- 
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A. B. 1013 


ily,’ makes one of the characters a city 
school principal who has the vision and 
makes her school a Social Center that min- 
isters to the whole life of the community. 
McManis in his life of Ella Flagg Young 
tells us that when Mrs. Young was prin- 
cipal of Skinner school the Mayor of 
Chicago said that the Skinner school was 
the most effective social institution in the 
city. 

The real application of the idea lies in 
using the community talent for the social 
good of the whole community. The com- 
munity through its individuals participat- 
ing, provides for the recreational life of 
the whole community. You can see this 
idea working concretely any summer at 
the evening programs at Camp Curry in 
the Yosemite. 

Thus this individual recreational life is 
organized and directed by * community 
leaders for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. The organization must be 
adapted to local needs and ideals. You 
can see the organization working at three 
centers in Northern California: Chico, 
Oroville, Rosa. Mr. Ward 
suggests a paid organizer in each commu- 
nity, but in California the work is carried 
on entirely by volunteer workers. 


and Santa 


Governor Stephens opened the Chico 


The 


Oroville program consists in book reviews; 


Social Center last Monday evening. 


THE REFERENDUM OF 

MARK KEPPEL, 

The speaker presented the case against 
A. B. the 
along the same lines that it is presented in 


the November issue of this journal, but at 


1013 in same manner and 


greater length. Readers are referred to 


that issue for a full presentation of the 


matter. See November issue, page 439. 
s 


COUNTY SUPT. 


KEPPEL 


stories from opera’ with illustrations; 


then lectures with and without lantern; 


closing once a month with dancing from 
nine to eleven. 

Mr. Ward suggests that the Social Cen- 
ter makes known in the city the commu- 


nity interest and neighborly spirit and 


democracy we knew in the country before 
we came to the city. 

Oroville her public spirited way 
through the co-operation of her leaders 
and the county librarian, carries on exten- 
sion work in which she takes sample pro- 
grams to the smaller communities nearby 
and stimulates them to work out the idea 
in their local communities. 
the co-operative 
county unity. 


in 


This promotes 
spirit and makes for 

The state library has considerable in- 
formation on this subject which will glad- 
ly be furnished upon application through 
the county library. Miss Smith of the 
reference department will make sugges- 
tions for programs and supply material. 

The world must be made safe for 
democracy here at home as well as at the 
front. The Social Center provides a place 
where the whole community can get to- 
gether for an exchange of ideas. It is a 
fundamental necessity for a growing and 
progressive community that seeks a more 
democratic spirit. 


ASSEMBLY BILL 1013 


SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES 


Superintendent Keppel dwelt at consid- 
erable length upon the necessity for pre- 
senting three initiative measures: One 
embodying a proper tax limitation act; 
another, proposing to increase the state 
school fund to $20.00 per unit, and an- 
other proposing to increase the county: 
school fund to $20.00 per unit. 
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FOOD CONSERVATION 


ETHEL MOORE, CHAIRMAN CALIFORNIA WOMEN’S FOOD CONSERVATION COM MITTEE 


N ancient times when the world was in 
almost continuous warfare, those who 
They 
made it their business to do the fighting 
while the rest of the people had little or 
no concern in what was going on. 


did the fighting were a class apart. 


In later 
times, it took not only strong fighting 
forces, but also able financiers to wage a 
war, and the populace had no part in it 


that is, made little or no contribution. 


, 


But today, in this greatest of all wars, 
every man, woman and child is involved, 
every single individual is contributing; in 
Germany, in France, in England, in Amer- 
ica. Every one of us here today is on 
the firing line, whether we realize it or 
We the front trench 
fighting for the stars and stripes, when we 


not. are in very 
answer the call for men, money and food, 


On 
the other hand, by ignoring the appeal to 


“as far as our circumstances peimit.” 


our patriotism, by going on in our old 
ways “as usual”, we strengthen the side of 
German autocracy. 

that will in this 
world conflict of today that is able to 
mobilize not only soldiers and money, but 


Therefore, side win 


also the tireless, unfaltering support of 
every man, woman and child, a support 
that has to manifest itself largely through 
food conservation. 

Men, money and food, that is the three- 
fold demand upon our loyal determination 
that right shall triumph. Not men alone, 
can win this war, not just men and money 
together, but all three, men, money and 
food are indispensable. 

Seven years ago a student of history 
prophesied that the next great war would 
be won by famine. We are today fighting 
that war, and famine truly threatens to be 
the deciding factor. It was the populace 
rioting for bread that started the Russian 
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revolution and the collapse of the eastern 
front. It was discontent of the civilian 
population on account of the lack of food 
that caused the downfall of a cabinet in 
Italy the other day. And it is the want of 
munitions and of food, not of men, that 
prevents the Italian army this very day 
from withstanding the overwhelming tide 
of German assault. It is food, then, and 
munitions, that the Allies must rush for- 
ward as rapidly as possible or Italy, too, 
will be out of the war. 

Threefold is the demand upon us, three- 
fold must be our response if we would be 
100 per cent patriotic. 

1st. We must send our men, our broth- 
ers and our sons, our boys just out of 
school, and we must do everything we can 
for their comfort and protection wher- 
ever they may be. 

2nd. We must also pay, pay, pay; in 
Liberty Bonds, in added taxes, in contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross, to the Y. M. C. A., 
to the Y. W. C. A. 

3rd. We must still do our share in pro- 
viding food, for we cannot trade off one 
patriotic duty against another. 

Now why are we called upon to provide 
food? Because of the world shortage of 
staples, a scarcity of those few products 
of the most concentrated food value that 
take up the least shipping space. You do 
not need to be told that this world scar- 
city is due to the withdrawal from agricul- 
ture of the man-power of the fighting 
countries; to previous bad seasons so that 
there was little surplus on hand; to the 
lack of ships so that the present harvests of 
India and Australia might as well not be; 
to the abnormal demand, not only from 
the European countries but also increas- 
ingly from our own soldiers in the con- 
centration camps and from our boys in 
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the navy. This dependence of our own 
American forces on land and at sea, upon 
those same food products makes even more 
plain that the duty of those of us who stay 


at home food con- 


is to take heed unto 
servation. 

And what are we told to do? We are 
told to increase production, and no small 
part in the nation-wide increase of pro- 
duction may be played by the Boys’ Agri- 
cultural Clubs, the Boys’ and Girls’ Pig 
Clubs, and greater attention to the agricul- 
tural education of both the boys and girls 
of our public schools. We are told to 
eliminate waste in the preparation of food 
by cheating the garbage can and cultivat- 
ing the soup-kettle, the baking dish and 
the salad bowl, for the rejuvenating of 
left-overs. 

Also at the table we must eliminate 
waste by placing smaller portions on the 
individual plate so that he or she of deli- 
cate appetite will eat the platter clean, 
and he or she of larger appetite will have 
opportunity for second or third helpings. 
We are urged to serve butter in one-third 
ounce slices, 48 portions to the pound. We 
ought to cut bread at the table. Waste of 
food is waste of effort and waste of effort 
is waste of human life. 

We are told, most emphatically of all, 
to substitute, to eat less of wheat and of 
beef, of pork products, of dairy products 
and of sugar; and to eat more of other 
foods of which we have an abundance; 
which means that on one side we have 
these few concentrated foods of the high- 
est keeping qualities, and on the other side 
we have a vast quantity of all the less 
concentrated, more perishable foods. Here 
we have wheat and there we have all the 
other cereals such as rice, barley, oatmeal, 
rye and most of all, corn. Here we have 
beef and ham and bacon; there we have 
chicken and fish, rabbit, duck,+ goose, lob- 
ster, oysters, and egg dishes of all kinds, 


also beans, peas, cheese, all excellent meat 
substitutes. Here again we have dard and 
butter; there we have the vegetable oils, 
such as olive and cottonseed. peanut-butter 
and oleomargarine. But why fry? Why 
not boil, broil or bake until ‘the war is 
over? Once more, on this side we have 
the sugar of cane and beet and there we 
have honey, maple syrup, molasses, karo, 
brown sugar. 
much 


And we as a nation eat 
sweets anyway. Let us cut 
down on sugar and thus reduce the death- 
rate from diabetes. In fact, there is noth- 
that the Administration has 
asked of us that does not make for better 
health and fewer doctors’ bills. 


too 


ing Food 


Last of all, on this side are the canned 
and salted and dried products and it’s 
“Hands off’? for you and me, for on this 
other side are lavished upon us all manner 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, potatoes, 
onions, sweet potatoes, and vegetables for 
soups, and vegetables for salads, vegetables 
for entrees and vegetables to be combined 
with corn or macaroni and flavored with 
meat as are the national dishes of Mexico 
and of Italy, or the rice and curry of 
India. 


In conclusion, may I repeat that each 
and every one of us is actually participat- 
ing in this war, on one side or the other, 
either helping or blocking, as we try or 
do not try, to follow the instructions of the 
Food Administration. 


Let us show that we fully realize that 
this is a war of today, not fought by a 
fighting class alone as in ancient times, but 
a war fought by universal personal service. 


The California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section, will hold its next meeting at Oak- 
land, March 25, 26, 27. President Lewis B. 
Avery, Secretary W. L. Glascock, and the 
Executive. Committee have plans for one of 
the largest and best conventions in the his- 
tory of the organization. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR THE TIMES 


L. R. ALDERMAN, 


HE school for the times is not some 

school far away, some great and ex- 
pensive school, some wonderfully equipped 
school. It is your school, now and here. 
This year is your opportunity, and there 
is no subordinate place in education. The 
war forces us 'to see things as we have 
never seen them before. More people are 
thinking about realities, physical realities, 
—food, shelter, clothing,—real realities— 
duties, labors, character, attitude toward 
work, responsibility, service. People used 
to think more of ambition, pride, money, 
fashion. Wherein have the times clarified 
In the 
first place they make stand out in bold 
relief the importance of health. Out of 
1,700,000 than 600,000 
were accepted on account of imperfect 
health. 
count of bad teeth, *curved spines, weak- 
ened hearts, impaired digestion, flat arches, 


our ideas in educational matters? 


volunteers, less 


Thousands were discarded on ac- 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


poor hearing, defective eyesight. These are 
some of the things for which the school 
should be responsible. If you as a teacher 
do not look after the health of your chil- 
dren, you are unpatriotic. We must have 
more sense trainin#in our schools. The 
fads of a few years ago have become the 
foundations of today. We must have 
more manual training, more cooking, more 
sewing, more real wrestling with life and 
its problems. 

The teacher must be an occasion. If 
the gods laugh to see the mistakes of man, 
how they must weep when they see a 
teacher trying to teach children by doing 
all the work. What a difference in schools! 
In one, a teacher is a general—a leader. 
She occasions many things, everybody is 
busy and learning by doing. In another 
school the teacher seems to think that she 
must do it all, and as a consequence we 
have idleness, irritation, and consternation. 


HABIT BUILDING 


L. R. ALDERMAN, 


the 
building, I 


OQ show habit- 
incident 
I practice 
much with a 22-automatic Winchester rifle. 
1 went out hunting for large game with a 


importance of 
will relate an 


from my hunting experience. 


big lever gun, and came to a clump of 
bushes within 20 feet of two large deer. 
kill 


missed them. 


Knowing it was unprofessional to 
shot, I 


They stood and looked at me, and as soon 


them at the first 
as they saw who it was, they did not seem 
to be alarmed. I put up my big gun and 
took careful aim and pulled the trigger. 


Nothing happened. I kept on pulling the 


trigger and nothing kept on happening. 


the deer became tired of the 
monotony of the situation and walked off 
into the woods. Then I realized I did not 


Finally 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
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have my automatic gun. I sat down on 


the ground and told myself some things 
that I do not care to repeat here, for lack 
of time, but among the things I said was, 
“After this I will hunt with the kind of 
a gun I practice with, and I will practice 
with the kind of a gun I hunt with. So 
far as I am concerned, I am not con- 
trolled by reason but by habit.” 

One of the most indispensable habits a 
boy or girl can acquire is the habit of 
industry. The old-fashioned country home 
was a wonderful educational institution. 
Other habits that are absolutely essential 
are the habits of co-operation, judgment- 
formation, politeness, honesty, 
frankness, and’ even scholarship is a habit. 


altruism, 
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LITERATURE AND THE CHILD 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, PRESIDENT MILLS COLLEGE 


I WISH to recommend to you as teachers 


the use of great literature in the teach- 
ing of little children. Rhythm, which is at 
the basis of profound thought, as it is at 
the basis of growth in nature, appeals to 
childhood and makes possible the happy 


fact that poetry is a wholesome food for 


childhood. Not only the rhythm that al- 


lows the cat to play the fiddle, and the 
dog to jump over the moon, but the 
rhythm that says, “My heart leaps up 
when I behold a rainbow in the sky, so 
was it when I was a child, so it is now I 
am a man, so be it when I shall grow old, 
or let me die”, is understood and loved by 
little children. 

Supported by the music of metre in 
word arrangement and rhyme in word 
sounds, ‘the finest poetry in the language 
can be made a part of a little child’s men- 
tal experience. No analysis by laboratory 
method will prove what power for good 
may come to children from the early in- 
spiration of great poetry. 

The contagion of ideas works in child- 
hood as well as in the beauty of rhythmic 
speech. One read no farther 
than Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night to 
have a recognition of the power of the 
Bible in the poet’s life. If 


needs to 


one consult 


the biographies of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
one finds that the impulse to the philos- 
ophy of the one and to the. magnificent 
use of language of the other, came from 
early and loving study of the Bible. One 
can find hundreds of examples where the 
classics of literature have led to clear 
thinking, upright living and fine. achieve- 
ment. One remembers Franklin poring 
over Addison, Stevenson hugging Scott to 


his heart, or Elizabeth Barrett singing 


s 
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lyrics to the books under her pillow as she 
waited for the dawn and the light by 
which to read them. The propulsive pow- 
er of great ideas should be given an op- 
portunity to work from the earliest years. 

All children love stories. Juvenile lit- 
erature comes from our press in tons. 
Some of it is charming, much of it is 


As teachers we should never 
quite lose sight of the opportunity, while 
satisfying the chfld’s love of tales, to em 
large the child’s knowledge concerning the 
world he lives in, the people with whom 
he associates, or the lives of the giants 
who dwelt in the before him. 
Through the Olympian and 
Greek Heroes, through the tales of the 
Niebelungs, or the Sagas of the north, or 
in the Indian tales of the Americas, the 
child walks a golden path through the his- 
tory of the race, to the scientific facts of 
the universe and to the art of living. It is 
better child to know this great 
group of world tales than to have read 
the latest tale sold in the child’s depart- 
ment 


ordinary. 


days 
stories of 


for a 


of our book stores. 

In childhood when the mother tongue 
is gradually learned by baby lips, would 
that we might as Juvenal so eloquently 
besought his readers two thousand years 
ago, would that we might have respect for 
childhood. It is not only the language 
used within the home which becomes part 
of the child, but the language of the books 
which are read to him and which he later 
reads. Let us not emphasize too strongly 
the juvenile literature of dialect. Charm- 
ing as Joel Chandler Harris is, and Riley 
and Mark Twain and others, let literature 
written in the noblest phrases in the lan- 
guage be also part of the child’s exper+ 
ence. 
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WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH OUR ENGLISH TEACHING? 
By V. B. Brown, 
HicH ScHooL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, BAKERSFIELD. 


E are always prone to put the blame 
for poor English on some one who 
had the child before we acquired him. And 
so we throw reproach on the grammar 
school for its dissipation of time and lack 
of concentrated effort. The law requires 
the grammar school student to pass exam- 
ination in 365 subjects, and the poor teacher 
has to prepare him if she makes good,—so 
there you are. As ex-Superintendent Pat- 
tengill of Michigan says, “She needs the 
grace of God in her heart and gumption in 
her gizzard.” But the law is not the only 
hindrance. One exasperated teacher started 
out in the morning resolving, “I'll teach 
them something today; I’ll lock the door 
and we won't have a single supervisor.”’ 
The grammar school gives the boy gram- 
mar to prepare him in English and he comes 
to us knowing very little about either. He 
has been crammed full of the manner in 
which ideas should be expressed, and he has 
no ideas to express. In the grammar school 
the boy should be given mental content, a 
background; the functioning process, the 
reasoning procedure, should be left until 


the boy reaches the reasoning age in high 


school. Reading should be the main sub- 
ject in the grades. Students do not know 
how to read and grasp what is meant. ven 
though lesson assignments are written on 
the board, a large percentage of the class 
will often misunderstand them. And much 
of their reading aloud is not understood by 
them nor by anybody else. 

3efore the pupil can learn accuracy of 
speech, he must interpret through reading 
and talking. His ideas to be permanent 
must have feeling back of them. The gram- 
mar school boy does not know, he feels. 
Within him is the germ of the story-teller, 
which, developed, will make him the man 
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of expression. This feeling is symbolized 
in an idea to be expressed, but the pupil 
must not at first give very much attention 
to the vehicle of expression. We have 
failed to arouse the feeling or we have 
curbed it too harshly; as a result the boy 
has few ideas that aren’t bookish, few ideas 
that are. He is judged too much by his 
manner of expression; the English depart- 
ment is judged accordingly. 

An individual is a certain nucleus plus 
all the individualities with whom he has 
come in contact; and so a person’s English 
is the sum total of all the Englishers he has 
ever met, in the home, on the streets, in the 
classroom, in books. We learn poor Eng- 
lish by hearing it and by talking it; how can 
we learn good English by committing to 
memory parts of a grammar? I studied 
German in college for a year, from a gram- 
mar primarily, and at the end of the year 
I could not speak an intelligent German 
sentence,—and I passed the course. If a 
student progresses painfully in his compo- 
sition, he isn’t going to be helped by bear- 
ing in mind 47 rules of grammar, mostly 
“don’t rules”; your blue pencil won’t en- 
courage him either. The ten command- 
ments were outgrown long before Wash- 
ington’s time. The boy must read and talk 
and write, and read and write and talk, 
until he finally senses the correct forms by 
reaching ahead and unfolding his natural 
instincts of expression. 

Literary history generally has been em- 
phasized somewhat as grammar. Much of 
our literature is retained because it can be 
used to puzzle the minds under our direc- 
tion, and most of it is quartered and sec- 
tioned too exactly. Why shall we hold on 
to Burke’s “Conciliation”? Why shall we 
expect the boy to enjoy poring over the 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


obsolete forms and hackneyed works that 
fit another age and spirit, entirely out of 
his comprehension? 

We kill some of our best literature for 
them before its time, and some that we give 
them in its time we analyze so minutely 
that they are impressed only with the post 
mortem. If students like literature, we 
steal the enjoyment away from them. Many 
leave high school determined never again 
to look inside a book labeled literature. 
Teachers have told me that poems which 
they particularly liked before studying 
them in high school were ‘stripped of all 
their charms and have never been read 
since. 

It is difficult to decide just where to draw 
the line between cultural and practical Eng- 
lish, but both should be emphasized, and 
all the English taught should be English 
that we can live. From the standpotnt ot 
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English that is practical, I find no, better 
material for the student to investigate in 
the writing of emotional description and 
persuasive argument than good, snappy, 
dignified advertisements. The advertiser 
must make you hear his piano, taste his 
confectionery, see and feel the garment 
that he recommends, else he cannot sell to 
you. He must arouse your feelings and 
emotions; he must convince and persuade. 

The modern magazine has a place in the 
classroom. The student ought to learn to 
judge between some of the trash in Me- 
Clure’s and Hearst’s and the Cosmopolitan 
magazines, and the better and more perma- 
nent literature in Scribner’s, Harper’s, and 
the Century. We shouldn’t always say, 
“We aren’t far enough removed from this 
writer in time to get a true perspective, 
and, hence, cannot pass judgment on his 
work.” Give him literature that has life 
in it, and he will learn to judge competently. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


HE American flag is a growth rather 

than a creation. Its history can be 
traced back to the 12th century, or nearly 
600 years prior to the first “Flag Day,” 
June 14, 1777. 

During the first crusade in 1195, Pope 
Urban II assigned to all of the Christian 
nations as standard crosses varying in color 
and design, emblematic of the warfare in 
which they were engaged. To the Scotch 
troops was assigned the white saltire, known 
as the white cross of St. Andrew, on a blue 
field. The British used a yellow cross, but a 
century and a quarter later they adopted 
a red cross on a white field, known as the 
red cross of St. George. 

When James VI of Scotland ascended 
the throne of England as James I, he com- 
bined the two flags, and issued a proclama- 
tion requiring all ships to carry the-new flag 
at their rain masts. At the same time the 


vessels of South Britain were to carry at 
their foremasts the red cross of St. George 
and the ships of North Britain to carry the 
white cross of St. Andrew. 

The new flag was known as “Kings 
Colors,” the “Union Colors,” or the “Great 
Union,” and later as the “Union Jack,” and 
was the one under which the British made 
all their permanent settlements in America. 
It was the flag of Great Britain only by 
proclamation, however; not until 1707 did 
Parliament pass an act definitely uniting the 
two countries and their flags. In the same 
year the Government issued regulations re- 
quiring the Navy to use what was known 
as the white ensign; the Naval Reserve, 
the blue ensign; and the Merchant Marine, 
the red ensign. Owing to the fact that the 
British merchant vessels were everywhere, 
the colonists in America came to look upon 
this red ensign as the flag of Great Britain. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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The people in the New England colonies 
were bitterly opposed to the cross in the 
flag. In 1635 some of the troops in Massa- 
chusetts declined to march under this flag 
and the military commissioners were forced 
to design other flags for their troops with 
the cross left out. The design they adopted 
has not been preserved. In 1652 a mint 
was established in Boston. Money coined 
in this mint had the pine tree stamped on 
one side of it. The pine tree design was 
also used on New England flags, certainly 
by 1704 and possibly as early as 1635. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
American colonies had no flag common to all 
‘of them. In many, cases the merchant 
marine flag of England was used with the 
pine tree substituted for the Union Jack. 
Massachusetts adopted the green pine tree 
on a white field with the motto: “An Appeal 
to Heaven.”” Some of the Southern States 
had a rattlesnake flag with the motto: 
“Don’t Tread on Me” on a white or yellow 
field. This flag had been used by South 
Carolina as early as 1764. Benjamin Frank- 
lin defended the rattlesnake device on the 
ground that the rattlesnake is found only 
in America and that serpent emblems were 
considered by ancients to be symbols of 
wisdom. 


In September, 1775, there was displayed 
in the South what is by many believed to 
be the first distinctively American flag. It 
was blue with a white crescent, and matched 
the dress of the troops, who wore caps in- 


scribed “Liberty or Death.” 

The colonists desired to adopt a common 
flag; but they had not yet declared inde- 
pendence and were not at first seeking in- 
dependence. They took the British flag as 
they knew it, and made a new colonial flag 
by dividing the red field with white stripes 
into 13 alternate red and white stripes. This 
is known as the Cambridge flag, because it 
was first unfurled over Washington’s head- 
quarters at Cambridge, Mass., on January 1, 


1776. It complied with the law of 1707 by 
having the Union Jack on it; it also repre- 
sented the 13 colonies by the 13 stripes. 

As the colonists gradually became con- 
verted to the idea that independence from 
the mother country was necessary, they 
began to modify the flag, first by leaving off 
the Union Jack and using only the 13 hori- 
zontal stripes. The modified flags were not 
always red and white, but regularly con- 
sisted of combinations of two colors se- 
lected from red, white, blue and yellow. 
The final modification was the replacement 
of the Union Jack by the white stars on a 
blue field. 


The stars are the only distinctive feature 
of the American flag. The charming story 
which credits Betsy Ross with making the 
first flag of stars and stripes is still ac- 
cepted by historians. When Washington 
suggested the six-pointed star, she demon- 
strated the ease with which a five-pointed 
star could be made by folding a piece of 
paper and producing one with a single clip 
of the scissors. Some writers are of the 
opinion that both stars and stripes in the 
flag were derived from the coat of arms of 
the Washington family, but this theory is 
not generally held. 

The official adoption of our first flag was 
in 1777. On June 14 of that year the Con- 
tinental Congress passed an act providing 
that “the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white on a 
blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
The 13 stars were arranged in a circle to 
symbolize the perpetuity of the union of the 
States. 

Vermont was admitted. to the Union in 
1791 and Kentucky in 1792. It was felt 
that these two new States ought to be recog- 
nized on the flag, so in 1794 Congress passed 
an act making the flag 15 stars and I5 
stripes. 

This remained the flag of the United 
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OROVILLE SOCIAL CENTER 


States throughout the War of 1812, until 
there were 20 States in the Union. In 1816, 
an effort was again made to modify the flag 


so that all the new States would be repre- 


sented on it. To be continually adding 


stripes would make the flag very awkward 


in shape and appearance, so after arguing 
the matter for two years, Congress decided 
to return to the original 13 stripes and one 


star for each State. Congress has never 


determined the arrangement of the stars 
nor the shape.and proportions of the flag, 
and there has been great variation, especi- 
ally in the grouping of the stars. There are 
still many who believe that the symbolic 
circular grouping of stars should be re- 
stored. 


THE OROVILLE SOCIAL CENTER. 
Pauline Warner, High School, Oroville, Cal. 


Every town or, in a large city, every neigh- 
borhood, feels the need sooner or later, of get- 
ting together, of getting the people away from 
their own little cliques, so that they may give to 
and take pleasure from, one another. The world 
has come to see that the desire of every one 
for pleasure is an entirely legitimate one and is 
to be dealt with, not in the antiquated way, by 
suppression, but by direction. Pleasure, prop- 
erly directed, becomes an inspiration to work, 
not a hindrance. You Mrs. Mc- 


McEnnery Stewart’s story, 


remember 
Chesney in Rutl 
found she was ageing while on a visit to her 
son, because there 


was no recreation. 


Social 


chosen so 


Oroville 
Directors 


In organizing the 
the Board of 


Center 
was 
interest 


as to 


represent no twice, and if 


sible, every interest, at least once. 


one pos- 


A close or 
restricted clique can never run a Social Cen- 
ter successfully. 

Then 
while 


as to the second requisite, the worth 
pleasure. As C. Hanford Henderson 
says, “Pleasure is not commodity, a sort of 
sweet bun that you can buy at the baker’s 
for a penny. It is a quality and like all 
human has its degrees of moral 
worth worthlessness.” The directors 
wished to strike that medium between moral 
worth and popularity which should make Oro- 


qualities, 
and 


WARNER 


ville’s Social Center an attraction to young 


and old, rich and poor. 

The Board published an invitation to any 
groups of people which might wish to take 
up some study or social activity. It also se- 
cured the volunteer services of leaders for an 
open forum, and musical current topics, elo- 
Oro- 


ville was particularly fortunate in having peo- 


cution, athletic and orchestra sections. 


ple of experience in broader fields to take up 
these sections. The Senator from our district, 
Senator W. E. Duncan, Jr., directed an in- 
spiring open forum. Mrs. Ada Jordan Pray, 
formerly of Berkefey, led two very success- 
ful sections, one in community singing, a sec- 
tion, by the way, which is recommended as 
most popular, and one in appreciation of 
Mr. F. M. Duckles, the Boys Club 
leader of Oroville, who had had experience in 
Boston, gave story hours. 
year’s work 
year, the 


music. 


The scope of the 
during the 
that to 
The average 
attendance, however, has been very good, for a 
town of Oroville’s size (250) and a friendly 
get-together spirit was shown. 


was limited first 


Directors attempt 


feeling 


more would be to effect less. 


In the second year the work became more 
extensive, the various sections meeting only 
once a month and using the large assembly 
room for all meetings. The community sing- 
ing was continued as ‘it had proved so suc- 
cessful during the first year. The County Li- 
brarian, Miss Essae M. Culver, managed a 
literary section which took up inspiring and 
popular topics. It was found that the Liter- 
ary Section drew the largest crowd when ad- 
dressed by speakers from neighboring towns, 
Chico, Marysville and Gridley. <A 
the Stories of 


course on 
the Operas proved interesting 
local talent a chance to be 

Over 300 different Oroville 
part in all sections during the 
tendency of modern 


and gave en- 
joyed. 
took 
The civilization or at 
least of modern democratic civilization, is to- 


people 


season. 


ward group activity which encourages self ex- 
pression and is beneficial to its harmonious 
development. A Dramatic Section was formed 
which gave 
Lord 


well-written 
Dunsany’s 


comedies such as 
“Lost Silk Hat,” Lady 
Gregory’s “Spreading the News,” Tchekov’s 
“The Proposal,’ the operatta “The Method- 
ical Music Master.” The stage setting was 
kept most simple, different people were used 
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BOUGHN 


for each play and the community enjoyed the 
plays for what they were intended: A spon- 
taneous, easeful self-expression 
was withal entertaining to the audi- 


means. of 
which 
ences. 

Each evening some two sections were given 
three quarters of an hour each and then fol- 
lowed a dance or a general social hour which 
was in what known as a 
“stunt” committee, which provided at differ- 


charge of was 
ent times, games, a mock trial, a circus, vari- 
ous entertainments which brought the people 
out and were entertaining. Dancing was 
given two nights a month because the Direc- 
tors felt with Mr. Perry of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, “A dance which gives full ex- 
pression to the social instincts of a party of 
healthy young 
vital 
which are 


people is probably meeting 


just as those 
discourse 


audience of mature 


development needs as 


satisfied by a learned 


upon ethics before an 


men and women.” 


In the dancing, a special feature was the 
alternation, an evening of old-fashioned with 
an evening of modern dancing. As it 
tuated, the 
were even more popular than the foxtrot-one- 
step-evenings. During the adult dances there 
also where the little 
seventh 
There too, an 
instruction class in dancing for adults. 


even- 
quadrille-and-lancers-evenings 


were rooms children 


danced, and where the and eighth 


grades had their dances. was 


It was at the dances that voluntary con- 


tributions of not more than ten cents were 
funds 
of the organization as there was a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the Directors to ask an 
admission fee to The 
was provided by the 
half of whatever 


this amounting to much 


taken up. These provided the entire 


any of the evenings. 


music for the dances 
professional musicians for 


was taken in, less 


than their usual charges. 

The used for travél- 
ogues and in connection with current topics. 
For current topics, Mr. Arthur I. Street, of 
Berkeley, American Institute 
of Current History Course, which the Center 
will use as the basis for next year’s work in 
that line. 


school’s lantern was 


introduced his 


In the second year the Center had doubled 
in attendance (400 to 500) and had come to 
be considered the most popular and demo- 
cratic institution which the town had ever 
had. 


MATHEMATICAL CONTEST 


I have gone into this detail with the idea 
that some point in our 
prove useful to other towns. 


experience might 

The method we 
used of small sections and intensive work the 
first year, till the Center became an acknowl- 
edged part of the community life, followed by 
sections meeting with the whole and extensive 
work the second year, till 
munity was interested, 


the whole com- 
worked out ad- 
mirably. We look forward with interest to our 
third year, with Supt. Howard P. Short, 
who as the next President will work out the 
plans he has in mind of reciprocity between 
towns through the exchange of Social Center 
talent or programs, of a combination of the 
intensive work of the first year and the ex: 
tensive work of the second year and, of a 
broadening of the field of activity to take 
in manual training and hand work. 


has 


A MATHEMATICAL CONTEST 


Edgar T. Boughn, Principal Perris Union 
High School 


The idea of making a game in algebra came 
to Professor Wilson of the Pasadena High 
School last year. He selected Professor Ful- 
ton of the Manual Arts High School of Los 
Angeles to try out this unique contest. Al- 
gebra has been used as a subject to drive the 
timid to despair. Much has been said about 
the “losing of souls” by the algebra route. 
We who had taught this subject in the high 
school for our means of livelihood had come 
to believe that mathematics was one of the 
lost when Professor Wilson 
contest. 


arts, conceived 


the mathematical 


One day there appeared before us ten boys 


and girls representing the schools named, 
(the girls outnumbered the boys two to one) 
in a contest in algebraic solution under con- 
ditions as outlined below. 

Each team five members and 
these were chosen from the classes who were 
taking algebra—A-9. We spent some weeks 
and teachers and _ pupils 
worked diligently in drilling all members of 
the A-9 classes for the work. The stimuli 
of this- work told in all classes, and teacher 
and taught responded to the drill. 

The contest demonstrated that algebra can 
be mastered by an ordinary pupil, and that 
but few souls are really lost by the algebra 
route. During the contest at Manual, the as- 


sembly became as much interested as in a 


numbered 


in preparation, 
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MATHEMATICAL CONTEST 


baseball game. In comparison to a debate, I 
think the students would rather have an al- 
gebra contest. 


Rules to Govern Contest. 
1. Each 
bers. 


team shall consist of five mem- 

2. Each member must be a regularly en- 
rolled (regulary enrolled to be understood 
as having entered the ninth grade not earlier 
than September, 1915, and not having failed or 
repeated any part of the ninth-year algebra) 
pupil of the ninth year. 

oo pupil from each 
school shall compete at a time under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a). The two pupils in competition shall 
work at separate blackboards, or at the same 
board screened 

(b). A reader will read or state a problem 
to be solved by the competitors, who must 


competition one 


from each other. 


copy the statement of the problem. 


(c). A 
(after the 


competitor shall 
indicated that he 
has completed his work and plainly marked 
the result 


judge for each 


competitor has 
“Ans.”) signal to the reader, if the 
work is correctly done. 
stances shall 
formation or 


(Under no circum- 


this judge volunteer any in- 


make any signal, unless the 
work is correctly done.) 

(d). The reader shall decide which judge 
has first signaled that a competitor has con- 
pleted his work and, in case of an appeal by 
a competitor as to correctness of work done 
or failure of a judge to signal properly, shall 
determine not another problem 
shall be substituted and solved by both com- 
petitors in thereof. 

(e). shall 
whose duty shall be to keep posted openly 


whether or 


place 
Each school provide a_ scorer 
and correctly the scores of each pair of com- 
total scores at the 
completion of the competition. 

(f). The shall 
scorers, at the completion of the solution of 
each problem, 
(School).” 

(gz). Each 
given 
first in point of time, 


petitors, and sum the 


reader announce to the 


“Score one for 

competitors shall be 
Each problem solved 
and correctly solved, 
shall count one in the scoring. 


pair of 
problems. 


4. The reader and judges shall be selected 
by mutual agreement of the competing 
schools. . 


5. Attached is a list of type forms mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the two schools for 
guidance of the reader. 


Type ForMs or PropLeMs 
I. Factoring 


axvtbrta 
ax’? —h*y* 
td 


mx t2mnxytn'y* 
x’taxtb 


mPt2mn+n?—a*k* 


II. Special Products 
(mt=n+a)(mtnta) 
(*a)(*#+b) 
(axtby) (crtdy) 


(ax=by)? 
(m+n) (m—n) 
(ezb=cd)* 


(atx)? 


II. 


in addition and subtraction. 


Fractions 
(a) Problems 
(b) Problems in multiplication and division. 
+n e + e 
[hese problems shall not involve any types of 

factoring or special product not shown in,I and 

II, and no problem shall contain more than two 

fractions. The object is to illustrate the simple 

types of fractions. 


IV. Equations 


(a) Solution by factoring: 
x—°=O0 
#+2a%+a=0 
ax°tb*«+c=O 


(b) Simultaneous equations : 
ax+by=c 


ax? +b yc? 


Note.—Not more than three problems shall be 
selected from III and IV for any pair of com- 
petitors. 


The new State Supervisor of Agricultural 


Instruction is J. B. Lillard, who for several 


years was at the Gardena high school and 


who was recently appointed as Supervisor of 


Agricultural Instruction in the Los Angeles 
City Schools. 


The appointment was made by 
the State Board of Education, acting for the 
State and the Federal Government, in following 
out the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The tenure is indefinite and the office at Sac- 
ramento. Mr. Lillard brings to his new posi- 
tion a training and experience that should 


prove of great value to the state. 
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IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
BY H. G. TRACIE, ELSINORE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

During the last institute, prominent edu- 
cators from many parts of the country 
made attacks on the public school curri- 
culum. They cut, slashed, extirpated, and 
almost annihilated the structure on which 
we base our labors, but with few excep- 
tions, they failed to replace the sections they 
logically and forcefully condemned. 
We, the common people in this line of 
work, also have ideas, and the following 
is put forth to bring out the impressions 
and expressions of others on this subject. 
As a composition, no pretensions are made, 
as an idea, it is here presented to your ex- 
tremely likely unfavorable criticism. (“’Tis 
a poor thing, but ’tis mine own.” )—Author. 

I dreamed, and a voice came out of the void, 
saying, “Go forth, you teachers of the com- 
ing generations, and teach that which will be 
conducive to a successful life. Teach that 


SO 


which will lead them toward the upper regions 
of business or social life, to prominence and 
a place of honor in the community, the state, 
or the nation.” 


We answered: 

“I,” said one, “will teach them the use of 
figures, from the simple calculations to logar- 
ithms. In all the world they are the same, 
and all business, every occupation and science 
has need of them. 
matics.” 


I will teach them mathe- 


The 
tial. 


voice replied, “Good, but 
What else?” 

“T,” said another, “will teach them the his- 
tory of the world from the beginning, thus 
showing them the successes and failures of the 
past, and the 


not essen- 


reasons therefore. What man 
has done, man may do, so thus they may be- 
come great. History is the thing.” 

“The great ones blaze their own trail and 
hew their own path to the top. What else?” 

“I,” said another, “will teach them the rules 
and regulations of all things of the universe. 
The laws governing all natural phenomena 
are of the greatest value. I will teach them 
the whence and whither of all things, so they 
may become wise, therefore great.” “I,” said 


another, “will give them a knowledge of the 
elements, with their combinations and possi- 
bilities. Every great industry is based on the 
knowledge of the chemist, so this will lead to 
success.” . 


“Science is good but not indispensable. The 
majority of the great ones of the world know 
nothing of chemistry. What else?” 

“I,” said another, “will teach them those 
languages of the past, that they may delve 
into the origin of all languages, go to the 
fountain head of civilization, the source of all 
artistic and literary standards for their knowl- 
edge of what has been, therefore what will be. 
The mental broadening, the increased capacity 
to acquire other dissimilar knowledge, the in- 
dividual pléasure in the mastery of the un- 
usual or difficult, all tend to make this one of 
the most valuable aids to success. Many great 
men have been students of the dead languages.” 


“Many more students of the dead languages 
have been failures. What else?” 


“TI,” said another, “will teach them the prin- 
ciples of construction.. Surely the construc- 
tors are the greatest men of the world and 
the most indispensable. The first steps of civ- 
ilization are those leading toward construc- 
tion, and after that civilization is dead and 
gone, the work of the hand and brain of its 
constructors stands to perpetuate the great- 
ness of that race.” 

“The constructors are comparatively ob- 
scure, as the ruler, exploiter or employer gets 
the fame for great works. What else?” 

“TI,” said another, “will teach them litera- 
ture. The masterpieces of the world’s great 
past and present writers furnish a background 
for any career. I will teach them to read, un- 
derstand, appreciate, and love the worth-while 
books in both; poetry and prose. Thus they 
will learn to speak and to write their language 
correctly.” 

“Good as far as it goes. What else?” 

“TI,” said another, “will teach them modern 
languages. The knowledge of the language of 
a foreign country is the first step toward com- 
mercial relations. The greatest business in 
the world is that between nations.” 

“An interpreter is not of any great import- 
ance in the community, state, or nation. Are 
there any further suggestions? 

“Do none of you teach the value of truth? 
Not necessarily the whole truth under all 

circumstances, but qualified and tempered to 
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avoid injuring the feelings or rights of one’s 
fellow men. Do you teach the almost insep- 
arable companion of truth, honesty? Do you 
teach the greatest of the admirable qualities 
possible to mankind, integrity, which is based 


on truth and honesty? As dependability this 


quality ranks first in man’s relations to his 


fellow man. 


“All your subjects are to a greater or less 
extent contributary to success, bit the one 
thing, which, more than all others, leads to 


not been mentioned. This is of such great 
value that the possession of it lead one man 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, 
when he could neither read nor write. This 
ability will lead to advancement in every walk 
of life, applicable to a farmer or banker, to a 
clerk or a mechanic. 

“Teach your boys and girls, in every grade, 
to stand before an audience and clearly, plain- 
ly, and gramatically express themselves. This 
ability, coupled to an almost negligible quan- 
tity of common sense, is an asset difficult to 
Their path through life will«be 
clear, straight, 
e high places in their chosen 


exaggerate. 

comparatively unobstructed, 
and smooth, to th 
occupation, then beyond to the seats of the 


mighty of the land.” 


PROCEEDINGS STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
The regular quarterly meeting of the State 
Board of held at 
October 
Official 
formal 


Education Sacramento, 


15-20. 


was 


-ement made of the 
Prof. Clark W. Heth- 
erington of Madison, Wisconsin, of the posi- 
State 


announ was 


acceptance by 
tion of Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion. 
Announcement made of the 
tion of T. S. 
the State Board of Education. 
Mr. J. B. Lillard of 


appointed to the 


was resigna- 


Montgomery as a member of 


Gardena, Cal., 
Director of 
the Smith- 


was 
position of 
Agricultural Education under 
Hughes 
The Board adopted as the State 
text in music for the elementary schools The 
Books One, Two, and 
Three, with the manuals accompanying the 
same, published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
These books will not be ready for distribu- 


tion until the summer of 1918. i. 


law. 
formally 


Progressive Series, 


The Board approved the course in Chinese 
offered by the Oakland High School, and 
authorized the issuance of special certificates 
in Chinese as a commercial subject. 


The following resolution was’ adopted in 
response to a request from one of the state 
normal schools: 


That until the year beginning 
July 1, 1921, students entering normal schools 
and not presenting the required credits in 
music, drawing, household arts, or agricul 
ture, may be permitted, with the consent of 
the normal school faculties, to be granted one 
unit of credit in each of these subjects upon 
completing a course of study in such sub- 
ject covering a period of two terms aggre- 
gating at least six months, if recommended 
by the faculty as meeting the requirement of 
one unit. 

Bids 


Resolved, 


received for 
and 
the next 
January 7, 1918. 

Payment of 


texts in spelling 
further consideration 


were 
opened 
until 


postponed 


meeting, which was set for 


retirement salaries to the 
amount of $57,235.20 was 
Retirement 


lows: 


authorized. 
salaries were granted as fol- 
$500 Per Annum 
Ada B. 
Cameron, Pomona; 
Doughty, Kentfield; 
Modesto; W. H. 
Sausalito; 


Mrs. 


Esther 


Clara 
Mary A. 
Hanscom, 

Matilda 
San 
An- 
Anselmo; 


Angeles; 
Mrs. 
George T. 
Hauert, 


Bruce, Los 


Fresno; 
Mrs. Ella B. Iredale, 
Louise A. McDonnell, 
Mary C. McKinney, San 
Sarah E. Miller, San 


Hauss, 
Francisco; Los 
geles; 
Francisco. 
Section 14 

John Emmet Carr, San Diego, $416.66; Mrs. 
Pearl May Cook, Merced, $316.66; Mrs. Ma- 
rion E. Susanville, $366.66; Mrs. 
Marion S. Miel, San Francisco, $333.33; Mrs. 
Delphine L. Tenney, Albany, $250.00. 

C. S. Pixley, Acting Secretary. 


Edwards, 


Teachers of Home Economics will be inter- 
ested in a circular recently issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, entitled Home Economics 
Teaching under Present Economic Condi- 
tions. It takes up the matter of food 
selection, preservation and waste, disposal of 
laboratory products, readjustment of food 
courses, modification of sewing courses, and 
like important matters. 
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5 it not time that parents and schools 
I should do team work? 

In the early days of our Republic when 
the schoolmaster the 
home touch. 
Then followed years in which the one took 
little cognizance of the other, and with 
perfectly good intentions on the part of 


“boarded around,” 


and_ school 


were in close 


both they often worked at cross purposes. 
Parents found the evolution of the mod- 
ern school so incomprehensible that they 
were unable to advise with their children 
on school matters. This led to a lack of 
respect for parental opinion and authority, 
to the detriment alike of children, parents, 
and the school. 

Now we have the third and present as- 
pect of the relation of the 
expressed in the Parent-Teacher 
This is an outgrowth of the 
Mothers organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., twenty years ago, with the 
avowed purpose of raising the standards 
of life in home, school, church, and state. 


parents to 
sche »¢ y] 
Association. 


Cr mngress of 


The Association is especially strong in 
California, which stands at the head of all 
the states with nine districts, 
and 


Jf J 

This fact, 
together with the lead California has taken 
in the number of food pledges signed, indi- 


yranches, 


about 22,000 members. 


cates that California women are peculiarly 
alive to their civic responsibilities. 

While 
is open to fathers, special or evening meet- 
ings often being held in order that fathers 
may get in touch with the schools, yet the 
associations usually 
largely directed by women. 


the Parent-Teacher Association 


are and 
In some lo- 
calities the principal is vice-president, thus 


having a vote on the executive board. It 


officered 


State Federation of School Women’s Clubs 


AN IMPORANT FACTOR IN THE NEW EDUCATION 


MRS. LEWIS B. AVERY, OAKLAND, 
PARENT-TEACHER 
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ASSOCIATION 


is a democratic organization; all interested 
in the welfare of children are eligible. It 
attempts to 

Lectures, 
the homes, 
throw light on the vexing problems inci- 
dent to the physical, mental, and spiritual 
growth of children. 


is the only organization which 
train for their task. 
discussions, reading circles in 


parents 


“No meddling in school affairs,” is the 
unwritten law, although the right of moth- 


ers to ask for better conditions is recog- 


nized. Co-operation is the watchword. It 
is not an infallible organization. Mistakes 
have occurred and will doubtless occur 


again. My father used to relate a story of 
Mrs. Smith 
was always in trouble because her children 
did not receive proper recognition. At the 


evening 


New England 80 years ago. 


customary school 
Mr. Smith elected school director. 
When the pupils gathered at the little red 
schoolhouse morning a name 
chalked desk, Mrs. Smith’s 
children being. assigned the seats of honor. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Smith has a few de- 


meeting one 


was 
next was 


upon each 


scendants who sometimes join the Parent- 
Teacher Association. However, one hears 
more and more, “I’m thinking not of my 
lad only, but of all the lads.” 

The state organization works through 
seventeen departments, and local associa- 
tions choose the lines best fitted to them, 
stich as legislation, education, philanthropy, 
child hygiene. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Cali- 
fornia was largely instrumental in securing 
the enactment of kindergarten and birth 
registration laws. It is affiliated with the 
Women’s Legislative Council of California. 
Organized co-operation between the Calli- 








TOO MUCH SIMPLICITY 


fornia Teachers’ Association and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association would be of great 
value to school interests. 

So much for the machinery, the working 
parts. What of the spirit? The first tenet 
is the improvement of the home. Gar- 
field’s definition of a college was a log 
with a student at one end and Mark Hop- 
kins at the other. May not a home be a 
father and mother living with their chil- 
dren, entering into their very life and 
thoughts? 

Education of the spirit—that is the su- 
preme task of the hour. Are our schools 


TOO MUCH 


HARRIET A. BRAUN, 


HE working vocabulary of the high 
school pupil is a serious arraignment 
of the false standards of simplicity of dic- 
tion that have been popular for two gen- 
Dickens who 
first employed genius to ridicule every- 


erations. I believe it was 
thing above the vulgar, including those 
innocent but unfortunate words that own 
At least he 


words, 


a Latin or French parentage. 
habitually 
ishly painted, slightly squinting; and his 


paraded noble clown- 
imitators, reinforced by a horde who mis- 
take crudeness for simplicity, have brought 
it to pass that the use of the finer third of 
our vocabulary is regarded, even by those 
of some education, with a species of deris- 
ion. The effect the 
learning his native tongue by imitation is 


upon child who is 


unfortunate. Moreover, many teachers pur- 


posely confine the child’s expression to 


those of the most elementary character. 
The result is that the pupil of seventeen is 
so limited by his inability to formulate 
expression that he thinks like an Anglo- 
Saxon barbarian. 

Recently my pupils, high school Fresh- 
men, made lists of words found jn a week’s 
reading that were entirely unknown to 


unaided equal to this? If the war con- 
tinues, our children and our schools will 
have need of all the friends and co-work- 
ers they can muster. The Parent-Teacher 
Association stands ready to do team work, 
to be the educators’ strongest ally. Is it 
not possible for these two agencies—our 
superbly organized public schools and the 
Parent-Teacher Association—acting har- 
moniously together with a noble end in 
view, to transform millions of children 
from mere students to living souls work- 
ing out not only their own salvation, but 
that of the world? 


SIMPLICITY 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


OAKLAND 


them. In 100 lists, of about 20 words each, 


many duplicated, to be sure, there were but 


three words that were not of Greek or 


Latin origin. Most of the mysterious 


strangers were commonplace words enough, 
that ought to be familiar to children of 
twelve, but they were not Anglo-Saxon. 


Some of these pupils had great difficulty 
in reading an account of the “big” words, 
big referring to the depth of the radicals, 
not to the number of the syllables. 

Now children like lengthy, rolling sylla- 
bles and enjoy novelty, and it would be 
both easy and profitable to introduce them 
before they are fifteen to a few of the aris- 
tocrats of the dictionary. Suppose we try 
it. 


“The international mind,” says ‘President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, “is nothing else 
than that habit of thinking of foreign rela- 
tions and business, and that habit of dealing 
with them, which regard the several nations 
of the civilized world as friendly and co- 
operating equals in aiding the progress of 
civilization, in developing comierce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and 
culture throughout the world.” 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION: NORTHERN SECTION 
MEETING 


A careful reading of the briefs of a number 
of papers and addresses before the Northern 
Section, C. T. A., held at Sacramento October 
30 to November 2, and published in this 
issue, will offer the best evidence. of the 
value of the meeting. The convention will 
result in largely influencing education in the 
state, not alone because fully 2,000 were in 
attendance, the largest meeting of the North- 
ern Section ever held. The significance of 
the convention may be noted in the general 
theme—that of “Service”. This theme perme- 
ated every meeting and conference. Patriot- 
was the outstanding note. A more 
efficient educational program; more money for 
school purposes and a more rational ex- 
penditure of such money; solidarity in our 
thinking, and in our acts upon questions of 
national and world-wide import; higher pro- 
fessional standards and better paid teachers; 
fitness—these and like important 
problems claimed attention. 


ism 


physical 


With the exception of one or two programs, 
the meetings were unique in that they were 
not as crowded as is usually the case. The 
satisfaction expressed on the part of listeners 
to a program of two, and at the most three, 
speakers will finally result in holding all pro- 
A noticeable feature 
was the absence from the program of speak- 


grams to two numbers. 
ers without a message, or those whose voices 
would not carry. Seats were not vacated until 
the close of a given program. 

No city has ever shown greater courtesy 
than did Sacramento. Superintendent Chas. 
C. Hughes; Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil, Assistant 
Superintendent and Secretary of the Associa- 
the entire teaching staff of High and 
schools, and townspeople gen- 
erally were constantly on hand to contribute 
The meeting 
places were superbly decorated, Old Glory and 
the colors of the allied countries always be- 
ing conspicuous. The decorations at the 
William Land School, one of the finest ele- 
mentary schools in America, were in keeping. 
The evening reception held here, with the 
“concessions” and “side shows”, planned by 
the teachers and presided over by them, and 
the musical features of the evening were 
highly enjoyed. 


tion; 
Elementary 


to the comfort of the visitors. 
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A feature of the Association was the music. 
At the opening session the Junior Girls’ 
Glee Club of the Sacramento High School, 


under the direction of Miss Ellen Hughes, 
Supervisor, gave a delightful program. The 
perfect blending of their voices, beauty of 
tone, and distinct enunciation received the 
highest commendation. 


There was a program of original composi- 
tion by pupils of the Harmony Class, at the 
High School Section, Miss Hughes directing; 
Community Singing; recitals by Miss Lotta 
Harris, of Oroville, accompanied by Mrs. Ada 
Jordan-Pray; the work of the orchestra of the 
schools —these and other musical 
events were of the highest order. 


Presilent S. P. Robbins showed 
both in the preparation of the program and in 
Such speakers as Dr. 
Edward (. Elliott, Chancellor University of 
Montana; L. R. Alderman, Superintendent 
City Schools, Portland, Oregon; Dr.’ Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, President Mills College; 
Professor Chas. E. Rugh, University of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. Thomas H. Reed, San Jose, held 
Other gen- 


elementary 
ability, 


handling tlic sessions. 


the audiences to the last word. 
eral session speakers were Dr. Jerome Hall, 
and Mrs. W. E. Thomas, University of Cali- 
Miss Ethel Moore, Oakland; Lura 
Sawyer Oak, Chico; State Commissioners 
Will C. Wood and E. R. Snyder; Superin- 
tendent Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; President 
E. Morris Cox, Council of Education; Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, California Council of Educa- 
tion: E. B. DeGroot, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Walter Longbotham, Sacramento; Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel; Carl H. Nielson, Val- 
Harvey V. Miller, Sacramento; Supt. 
Short, Oroville, 
Ten counties participated: Colusa, 
Glenn, Sacramento, Shasta, Sutter, 
Tehama, Yolo, Yuba. In addition to general 
sessions, there were High School, City Ele- 
mentary and Rural Elementary Sections, and 
various Round Table Conferences. A concert 
was the feature one evening, with Miss Frieda 
Peycke, composer, presenting musically illus- 
trated poems in song and story, and assisted 
by other excellent talent. There were ban- 
quets of Schoolmasters’ and Schoolwomen’s 
Clubs; luncheons for alumni of various edu- 
cational. institutes, both in California and 
without the state, and other entertainment 
features. 


fornia; 


lejo; 


2 ae ig! and others. 


Butte, 
Solano, 
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Officers 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, H. G. Rawlins, Willows: Vice- 
president, Chas. C. Hughes, Sacramento; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil, Sacramento; 
Treasurer, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff. Mem- 
bers California Council of Education: S. P. 
Robbins, Chico; H. P. Short, Oroville; E. W. 
Locher, Williams. was selected 
as the place of meeting for next year. 

The general attitude of those present at the 


Sacramento 


business session, gives evidence that the section 
will have as many members this year at the $2 
fee as there were last year at $1. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Appreciation 


by the Northern 
Teachers’ Association, 


Resolved, of the 
in conven- 
tender to the offi- 
ciary of this section for the year just closing 
our sincere for the excellent manner 
in which they have performed the duties of 
their several offices,and that 
the 
for this meeting. 

Resolved, That we extend to Supt. Chas. C 
Hughes of Sacramento, to Asst. Supt. Minnie 
R. 


and 


Section 
California 
assembled, That 


tion we 


thanks 


we congratulate 


them upon successful program arranged 


O’Neil, and to the principals, supervisors 
teachers the Public 
Schools our warm thanks for, and apprecia- 


of Sacramento 


tion of, their efforts in our behalf in prepar- 
ing for this for the 
many measures offered for our entertainment 


successful convention; 
and comfort; and for the convenient arrange- 
ments for the 
We 


teachers 


assembling of the various sec- 
especially to thank the 
the for the excel- 
lent music afforded for the programs of the 
different To the Sacramento Con- 
solidated Chamber of Commerce we offer our 
cordial thanks the 


tions. desire 


music of 


schools 
sections. 

for many courtesies ex- 
tended us during our sojourn in this city, and 
to the local press we express our appreciation 
the 
which 


of excellent reports of our proceedings 


they have published. 


Membership Fee 
Reposing 


complete confidence in the good 
judgment of 


of the Council of Education and of 

our representatives thereon, be it hereby 
Resolved, That approve of their recent 

action in raising the membership dues from $1.00 


we 


‘ ota 
to $2.00 as an emergency measure, recognizing 
that the exigencies of these times call for un- 


usual measures of relief. We bespeak a unani- 
mous support of this change on the part of 
every teacher of the Northern Section in order 
that may have that representation in the 
educational counsels of the state to which this 
large section is entitled. 


we 


Conservation 

Resolved, That this convention heartily en- 
dorses the policy of our Federal Government 
looking towards food conservation and the 
conservation of our other national resources, 
and that we urge upon every teacher his duty 
to be among the leaders of his community in 
promoting such measures of conservation as 
the Federal Government may promulgate. 
We that in the same manner 
teachers assume the leadership in the exten- 
sion of the relief work so ably conducted by 
the American Red Cross. 


recommend 


Money for Elementary Schools 

Whereas, The recent legislation requiring 
physical education in all grades of the public 
schools is now in effect, thus entailing addi- 
tional expense in the conduct of the schools; 
and Whereas, common conditions in the rural 
schools of California call loudly for improve- 
ment in those schools in order that the youth 
of the rural 
prived 


communities 
those 


not be de- 
advantages enjoyed by the 
youth of towns and cities; and Whereas, the 
rapid advances in the cost of living are mak- 
ing more precarious the position of the teach- 
er, be it 
Resolved, 


Board 


may 
of 


call 


use 


That 
Education 


we the State 


all proper efforts 


upon 
of to 
to secure legislation giving additional money 
to the elementary schools of California; that 
we pledge them our support in their endeav- 
ors to bring this about; and that we urge up- 
on-teachers the advisability of building up a 
public sentiment in every community in favor 
of such legislation. 


Patriotism 
Resolved, That in these trying days of war, 
when the institutions richly bequeathed 
forefathers threatened, and when 
democracy as a principle of world government 


SO us 


by our are 
is endangered, we recognize a special obligation 
to the state on our part as public school teach- 
ers, and that we pledge a hearty and undjvided 
allegiance to our nation and to those whom we 
have called to be leaders. We call upon 
teacher in Northern California to take 
advantage of every opportunity afforded in the 


our 


every 


? 
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school-room for the inculcation of patriotism 
and the lessons of patriotism in the children 
under their care, and we recommend that the 
lives of our national heroes be used particularly 
as material for such lessons. We deprecate and 
condemn in no uncertain measure any timidity, 
slackness, or smdifference on the part of any 
public school teacher in a time so vital to the 
welfare of the American Republic. 


The Tobacco Habit 
The 


conservation, 


Whereas, 
for the 


present National 
both of physical re- 
energy, demands most 
loyal support from all teachers of California, 
and 


program 


sources and human 


Whereas, The tobacco habit prevails to an 
alarming extent among pupils of the public 
schools, and it is generally conceded that such 
habit 
nicious, and 


tobacco among minors is most per- 


Whereas, The State 
formulated a 


3oard of Education has 
concerning this habit, in 
conformity with existing laws for the devel- 
opment 


rule 
and preservation of the moral and 
physical welfare of the children of the state, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we _ heartily 
State Board of 
themselves to uphold 
respective 


endorse the 
Education and 
enforce 


rule of the 
pledge and 


such rule in and to 
strive by teaching and example to adequately 


instruct 


our schools 


our pupils in the necessity of 
avoiding all habits which tend to their physi- 
deterioration. 


cal and moral 


Referendum of A. B. 1013 
Resolved, That we approve heartily the efforis 
that resulted in the 
Bill No. 1013, 
Bill. In 


rather 


referendum of 
known as the 
rapidly 
than 


Assembly 
Limitation 
State, more 
needed to properly 
forward the work of education. We 
pledge ourselves to work in co-operation 
any and all forces of the State toward 
adjustments of our school laws as shall 
toward the utmost economy 
consistent with needed results. 


7 ax 
developing 


less ts 


our 
NI ¢ ney 
carry 
witi 
such 
look 
in school finance 


Resolutions endorsed unanimously at a 
business meeting of entire membership. 


Signed: S. M. Chaney, Chairman; H. O. 
Williams, Secretary; Charles H. Camper, Miss 
Mayme Starbuck, Leland S. Drew, Mrs. L. D. 


Lawhead, Miss Jennie Malaley, Committee. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, SOUTHERN SECTION 


The 


Southern Section, will convene in annual ses- 


California Teachers’ Association, 


sion at Los Angeles, the week of December 
17. Mrs. Grace C. 
Albert E. Wilson, Recording Secretary, and 


Professor Carleton A. Wheeler, Financial Sec- 
retary, 


Stanley, as President, Dr. 


together with other members of the 
Executive Committee, are putting time and 
energy into the plans for a program that shall 
admirably meet the needs of this war period. 
A notice sent to every teacher in the South- 
ern Section, signed by the named 
officers, and received just as we go to press, 


above 


reads as follows: 

No meeting of the Association has ever be- 
fore fallen in 
nation 


perilous times to the 


world. 


such 
and to the 
Mr. our 
speakers, says, “The history is still to be writ- 
and 


schools 


The distinguished 


writer, Vance Thompson, one of 


glorious—of the work done 


and 


ten—tragic 


by the universities of France in 


the great war; democracy was ‘made safe’ in 
before it made 
Others of 


such 


the schools 
Marne.” 
gested and the 
War”; “The Education which made this War”; 
““American World Politics”; 
“Responsibilities of the Schools during and 
after the War.” 


was safe at the 


our speakers have 


sug- 


subjects, as “Schools 


Democracy. and 


The following subjects have been suggested 
by Superintendents and Chairmen of Sections: 
“The Problem of the 
Foreigners”; 
States 


“The 


“Rural Education”; 
Non-English-speaking 
United Latin- 
Republics”; County Unit 
System and School Finance”; “Standardization 
of Courses of Study”; “Vocational and Moral 
Sub- 


Study circles, round- 


“Relation 
Between the and the 


American 


Guidance”; “Methods of Teaching and 


jects of Instruction”. 


table conferences and section meetings will 

occupy a prominent place in the program. 

A partial list of our speakers for Conven- 
Week is as 
Dean Shailer Mathews, University of Chi- 

cago; Prof. Walter Sargent, University of 

Chicago; President John R. Kirk, State Nor- 

mal School, Kirksville, Mo.; Dr. Caroline 

Hedger, Chicago; Prof. E. E. Seashore, Uni- 

versity of Iowa; Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, 


Mass.; President Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills 


tion follows: 
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College, Oakland; Dr. E. P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University; Dr. Alfred Noyes, Pasa- 
dena, California; President Silas Evans, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles; Prof. W. A. 
Cooper, Stanford University; Prof. Jessica 
Peinotto, University of California; Mr. Vance 
Thompson, Hollywood, California; Prof. Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, Stanford University; Prof. C. 
E. Rugh, University of Californa; Dr. John M. 
Brewer, State Normal School, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, University of Cali- 
Prof. H. R. Fairclough, Stanford 
University; Superintendent J. H. Francis, Col- 
umbus, Ohio; Miss Annie E. Moore, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. E. C. 
Moore, President, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, Commissioner 
Vocational Education, Sacramento; Com. Will 
C. Wood, Commissioner Secondary Schools, 
Sacramente; Prof. Clark W. 
Physical Education, 
Dr. Margaret 
Commissioner 


fornia; 


Hetherington, 
Sacramento; 
McNaught, 
Schools, 


Supervisor 
Schallenberger 
Elementary Sacra- 
mento. 
Jelgian violinist, 
now making a tour to aid his stricken coun- 
try, concert. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the heating 
of the Auditorium. Community singing and 
patriotic music will feature our sessions. 


Eugene Ysaye, the great 


has been secured for the 


Bureau will be maintained 
at Hotel Clark, Official Headquarters. Out- 
of-town teachers are urged to register at their 


An Information 


earliest convenience. 

It is hoped that the pleasant social activity 
which characterized the Convention last year 
for all 
tions should be sent to the Recording Secre- 
tary, and tickets at the 
3ureau. 


will be repeated. Notices social func- 


secured Information 


All railroads will give one and one-third 
fare. At the time of purchasing a one-way 
ticket, This 
sented, together with a certificate of member- 


secure a receipt. must be pre- 


ship, at the Information Bureau for the 
signature of the Transportation Secretary and 
A shed- 


your 


then validated by the railway agent. 
ule of hotel 
Principal for posting. 


rates has been mailed to 

A membership receipt book is herewith sent 
to the school, to whom 
payment of two dollars should be made. The 
Financial Secretary urges that the dues be 
paid immediately to the Principal. * 


Principal of your 


It has been necessary to increase the dues 
from $1 to $2, subject to action by the Conven- 
tion. This 1s our leading professional organiza- 
tion, and a Itttle consideration will show that 
in no other way will -a payment of $2 confer 
proportionate benefits upon teachers. We have 
the effectiveness of our large organization with 
a strong central body, the Council of Education. 
Through this we have influenced legislation for 
the good of the schools. The important topics 
of School Finance and our Teachers’ Retirement 
Salaries must receive our immediate attention. 


We and improve our official 
organ, the “Sierra Educational News.” Its in- 
fluence alone is worth to cach teacher the cost of 
membership. (Cp. dues in April, 
June and November numbers, and the special re- 
port of Mr. Blight included in September num- 
ber.) The proceedings will be printed in the 
“Sterra Educational News.” 


must maintain 


articles on 


All of us are inspired and instructed by 
the able men and women who address us. 
Members will be privileged to hear the world- 
renowned violinist, Eugene Ysaye, at a great- 
ly reduced price. 

We, as an association, have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have made a concerted 
effort for the betterment of the schools and 
the advancement of teaching as a profession. 
The present crisis demands continued and in- 
creased effort along these lines. 

While the detailed program is not available 
as we go to press, we have from the Secre- 
tary the following outline program: 
Wednesday, December 19, 8:00 p. m. 


Association Concert. Shrine Auditorium. 


Eugene Ysaye, Great Belgian Violinist. 
Thursday, December 20, 9:30 a. m. 


General Session. 


Auditorium. 
Thursday, December 20, 12:00 m. 


Luncheons of Organizations and Sections. 
Thursday, December 20, 1:30 and 3:00 p. m. 
(a) Section meetings, 1:30 and 3:00 p. m 

Section may be arranged as 

Round Table or Study Circles to run 

for entire week in connection with in- 


Shrine 


meetings 


stitutes. 
(b) General session, Bible 
p. m. (Rural Schools.) 
Thursday, December 20. 
(a) 6:00p.m. Banquets of Organizations. 
(b) 8:00 p.m. General session. (Readings, 
Play, Movies.) 


Institute, 3:00 
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Friday, December 21, 9:30 a. m. 


Business Meeting. Bible Institute. 


Friday, December 21, 12:00 m. 
Luncheons of Organizations. 
Friday, December 21, 1:30 p. m. 


General Sessions. 

(a) Elementary, Bible Institute. 
(b) Secondary, Trinity Auditorium. 
(c) Vocational, Polytechnic High School. 

County Institutes will be held in the vari- 
ous counties on the days preceding the open- 
ing of the Convention proper in Los Angeles, 
December 19. The same speakers will, in 
numerous instances, appear at both County 
meetings and the Association. Care has been 
exercised that there shall not be duplication 
of topics. Thus a double treat is in store for 
all who attend the Convention. 

It is to be hoped that those who present 
papers, adaresses and discussions will pre- 
pare briefs for publication in the January 
issue of the Sierra Educational News. These 
briefs should be handed to the Secretary of 
the Department before which given. To ap- 
pear in the January issue these digests must 
be in the hands of the Editor at the close of 
the convention. 


LEAGUE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Conference of the League of the South- 
west, held at San Diego, November 14-17, 
was one of the most significant meetings ever 
held in the West. The purpose was the con- 
sideration of vital problems affecting alike the 
various Southwest states—Colorado, Texas, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and, as well, Mexico and Lower Cali- 
fornia. In planning for the league, particu- 
lar emphasis was placed upon the industrial, 
commercial and social phases of our develop- 
ment. VariouS conferences were held, at 
which attention was given the political prob- 
lems, the commercial and civic interests, and 
the educational and social phases. 

Particular significance attached to the con- 
ferences, owing to the proximity to San 
Diego of a great Army Cantonment—Camp 
Kearny. Young men are daily reaching the 
Camp from every one of our Southwestern 
States, and every problem connected with the 
Camp is as much a problem for the various 
States and communities as for the people at 
San Diego and the Camp itself. 

The time and place were such as to lend a 


patriotic note to the entire program. Hon. 
Scott Ferris, member of Congress from Okla- 
homa, participated in the ceremonies as the 
personal representative of the President of 
the United States. Governors Simon Bam- 
berger of Utah, Julius Gunter of Colorado; 
William D. Stephens of California; Hon. 
E. S. Clark, representing the governor of 
C. W. Grunsky, of the Panama 
Canal Commission, and an expert on Colorado 
river problems; Hon. G. Aubrey Davidson, 
former President Panama-California Exposi- 
tion; Hon. Lorin A. Handley, representiag 
Mayor Woodman of Los Angeles; Hon. Ed- 
ward Rainey, representing the mayor of San 
Francisco; E. O. McCormick, vice-president 
Southern Pacific Company; Paul Burks, 
Santa Fe Railway; Hon. John S., Chambers, 
State Comptroller of California; Dr. W. E. 
Hauck, of Fullerton; Duncan MacKinnon, 
Superintendent San Diego Schools; Presid- 
dent George F. Bovard, University Southern 
California; Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, Director of 
San Diego Museum and School of American 
Research; Dean William L. Judson, College 
of Fine Arts, University Southern California; 
Ernest McGaffey, Editor Los Angeles 
Superintendent Mark Keppel, Los 
Angeles County Schools; Dr. Albert Shiels, 
Superintendent Los Angeles schools; Hon. 
J. O. Hayes, editor San Jose Mercury; Carle- 
ton M. Winslow, Los Angeles; President R. 
B. von Kleinsmid, University of Arizona; and 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, California Council of 
Education, took part on the various programs. 


Arizona; 


Graphic; 


There representatives from 
allied 
tendered the 


Coronado, 


were present 
countries. At a great 
Hotel del 
distinguished foreigners partici- 
Willet S. Dorland, of San Diego, was 
chairman and Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, was toastmaster. 
The speakers were Hon. L. J. Wilde, of San 
Diego; Hon. Scott Ferris; Rear-Admiral W. 
F. Fullam, U. S. N.; Brigadier-General Geo. 
H. Cameron, U. S. A.; Governors Bamberger 
and Gunter, and Hon. E. S. Clark; Hon. C. 
W. Grunsky; President R. B. von Kleinsmid; 
Colonel Esteban Cantu, governor of Northern 
District of Low California, Mexico; Captain 
M. Clavel, representing the President of 
France; Cavalier Margotti, representing the 
King of Italy; Consul U. Oyama, representing 
the Emperor of Japan; Vice Consul Cunning- 
ham, representing the King of Great Britain; 


various of the 


banquet guests at 


pated. 
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Arthur H. Chamberlain, California Council of 
Education. 


Of the matters receiving particular atten- 
tion during the conference was that of more 
money for school purposes; the after-war 
school program; the Colorado River and the 
irrigation of its tributary country; the social 
and moral the Cantonment, 
etc. were the Aviation 
North Island, the Coast Artillery 
at Fort Rosecrans, Soldiers, Sailors and Ma- 
rines at Balboa Park, a grand review of 22,- 
000 troops at 
Pageant of 


atmosphere of 
There reviews of 


Corps at 


Camp and a 


San 


Kearny, great 


Freedom at _ the Diego 


Stadium. 

County Superintendent J. F. West, Presi- 
dent E. L. Hardy and Superintendent Duncan 
MacKinnon, and W. H. Porterfield, of the 
San Diego Sun, and prominent San 
Diegans contributed to the conference 


meetings 


other 

make 
the 
San 
the 


a success. Throughout refer- 


ence to the schools of Diego brought 


continued applause from audiences. 


The 


coming 


President of the 


Kleinsmid, 


the Association for 
Dr. R. B. von 
Arizona, Arnold Kruckman, 
Chaiman of the San Diego Press Committee, 
and Director 
tary. 


year is 
University of 


Program of Freedom, is Secre- 
The next year’s place of meeting was 
not named. 


ELEMENTARY ORAL EXPRESSION 
Elementary, or primary Oral Expression is 
the most important, as well as the most neg- 


lected and least understood. It is the most 


important for the simple reason that it is the 
beginning, and beginnings are important be- 
cause a good beginning makes a good ending. 
On the other hand, a bad beginning (in oral 
expression) is 
result. 


hard to change into a good 


There is only one place to begin work in 
Oral Expression in the high school, and if 
this “coign of vantage” is not seized, if this 
place of beginning is not clearly discerned 
and utilized, then it is almost impossible to 
retrieve the mistake, and for first class re- 

This is a strong statement, but 
place to begin 


sults, never. 


true. The Oral Expression 


work is in the freshman year in high school. 


Freshmen take up this work more easily 
and naturally than later in the school course. 


They acquire a poise and spontaneity impos- 


sible if deferred; this is not theory, but fact— 
the result of experience. 


The next thing, and of almost equal im- 
portance with the place of beginning, is the 
method@ Book work at this stage, doses of 
theory, avail little. There is a natural method 
to acquire skill in Oral Expression. Children 
learn to talk well by talking, as we learn to 
walk well by walking, to shoot well by prac- 
tice in shooting. Take the old college lyceum, 
modify it to meet the end, place it in the 
class room once each week, let 15 or 20 stu- 
dents run it (under necessary direction at 
times), add the impromptu, and you have an 
old, well-tried, perfect method. Among hu- 
man institutions none is more nearly perfect 
than the “old college” 
debating society. 


lyceum, or world-old 


This beginning in the freshman year, using 
the old, common-sense, spontaneous method, 
insures another result of prime importance, 
namely, that all the students in a given high 
school will get the essential work of Oral 
Expression. 

This is only elementary work and should 
But 
it is real, it is practice, directed talking, and 
attains the end of learning to talk unembar- 
rassedly and well. Advanced work in Oral 
Expression, and the advanced work has been 


not be continued longer than two years. 


well prepared in many texts, should then be 
All 
the 
This 
theory, but brilliantly 


taken up,—debate, public speaking, etc. 
these results have been demonstrated in 
Porterville and Lindsay High Schools. 
method is not mere 
successful practice. 
E. E. Grinnell, 
Teacher Oral Expression, 
Porterville High School. 


The National Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., will be held at Boston rather 
The 


set for the week of 


Atlanta as 
Atlanta 


than previously planned. 
date had been 
February 25, but owing to the fact that an 
At- 


and that the hotels will be taxed to 


army cantonment has been located at 
lanta, 
it has been advisable for the 


their utmost, 


committee to take the meeting to Boston. 
Final report has not been made as to details 
The Secretary of the N. E. A. 


makes announcement elsewhere im this issue. 


and dates. 
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There are many good books giving in de- 
tail instructions and illustrations for the 
making of objects in the manual training 
room, most of which either have no real value 
outside of the making or adapted to city or 
town conditions. It is a pleasure to find 
such a book -as Home Labor-Saving Devices, 
by Rhea C. Scott, District Agent for Home 
Demonstration Work in Virginia, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, 120 pages, price 
$1.00. The book is illustrated by Mrs. R. E. 
Gamble. It is well known that the average 
home lacks in convenience, and certainly this 
is true of the homes in small towns or rural 
communities. The farmhouse is sadly lacking, 
even in those simple 
for efficiency 

The 


six sections: 


arrangements 

would lighten the 
volume is divided into 
1. Kitchen Conveniences; 2. Din- 
ing-room Conveniences; 3 
4. Miscellaneous; 5. 


Wall 


fireless 


which 
make and 


labors. present 


Porch Equipment; 
Poultry Devices; 6. Dairy 


Devices. cabinets, dish 


fuel 
screens, 


drainers, 


boxes, cooker, sideboards, 


refrigerators, mop, fly 


dustless 
shower bath; these 
that can be 


They are 


trap, home- 
are some of the 
made, easily and 


completely illus- 
trated and the text carries a list of specifica- 
tions for material in each instance. 


made 
conveniences 
economically. 


The Overall Boys in Switzerland, by Eula- 
lie Osgood Grover, author of The Sunbonnet 
Babies, The Overall Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, pages 160, price 50c. 

This little volume, in common with all of 
The 
3ertha Corbett Melcher, “the 
Sunbonnet 


Boys, etc. 


its companion books, is most attractive. 
illustrations by 
mother of the 
Overall Bays,” 
The 
and 


3abies and the 
show originality in the highest 
book is intended as a second 
gives the story of two small 
Americans in a foreign land, and tells of their 
experiences, the questions they ask, and de- 
scribes the sights that they see. There is a 
deal of information, historical and geographi- 
cal, tied up with the story. Names, customs, 


industries of the people are woven into the 
narrative. 


degree. 


reader 


The Reorganization of English in Second- 
ary Schools is a bulletin of 181 pages issued 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The report is compiled by James 
Fleming Hosic, and is the report of a joint 


committee on English representing the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the N. E. A. 
Council of 
through the 
clearly the 


and the 
English. 
report 
idea that the English of the 
secondary school should result in providing 
the student with the power to take his part 
in the real work of the world, regardless of 
whether or not he enters a 
learning. 


National 
Teachers of Running 


entire there crops out 


higher institu- 


tion of 
Gathered as it 
this 


is from schools throughout 
material is aimed to assist 
in the better arrangement of courses of study 
for the high schools. 


the country, 


It will be an aid in the 
chosing of the best material and in shaping 
this in light of modern methods, and partic- 
ularly the findings of this committee look 
toward bringing together the work of the 
elementary and the high 
that of the 


school and as well 


high school institutions of 
higher learning so as to 
rather than 


out clearly 


and 
produce a sequence 
The 


our 


segments. 

that, whereas 
industrial, 
require 


report 
more 
and 


brings 


modern 


subjects, shop laboratory 


work, considerable 
little has been 


courses and the library. 


expenditure and 
spent in English 
The tendency should 


equipment, 


be in the future to spend money wisely and 


particularly in the selection of books and 


literary matters. 

There are important chapters dealing with 
the history of the study of English in 
the aims of English teaching, 
Committees on 
grammar 


sec- 
ondary schools, 


reports of Literature in the 
upper high 


in the 


and lower 


schools and 


upper years of the high school, and 
on composition in the last years of the high 
school. There is also an admirable chapter 
on the library and its equipment. 


pression is 


Oral ex- 
admirably treated and 
English receives full consideration. 
a bibliography 


business 
There is 
well selected,, touching such 
matters as the teaching of literary English in 
secondary schools, college entrance require- 
ments, teaching of composition, oral expres- 
sion, spelling, English grammar, the library 
and its equipment, and like important matters. 

There are two Californians upon the Com- 
mittee: Miss Emma J. Breck, Head ef the 
Dept. of English, University High School, 
Oakland, and Allison Gaw, Head of Dept. of 


English, University of Southern California. 
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The Viewsile, vail Victor neue 


can bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and 
countless benefits, in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day 


of the year. 

Have you a copy of “ 
booklet o : ten stories about music and 
and shou 


all \ 


ictor de alcrs) 


Pan and His Pipes,” by Catherine Dunlap Cather? 


This little 


its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, 
ld b e on the desk of all teachers for the story telling period. 


(Price 35 cents at 


Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor Records for your school: 


Holy Night (Adam) 
! 
=") Marsh and Lyric Quartet 
$1 on Silent Night (Gruber) (wth Organ 
“| and Chimes) Lyric Quartet 
Messiah Pastoral Symphony 
{iandel) Victor Concert Orches- 
tra (2) Messiah-Glory to God 
Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 
Messiah-And the Glory of the Lord 
Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 
451 44 ( Messiah- He Shall Feed His Flock 
in Elsie Baker 
$1. 00 UMessiah- Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh 
Nazareth 
(Gounod) 
Lyric 
Quartet 
First Nowell 
(Old Christ- 
mas Carol) 
Lyric 
Quartet 
The Night 
Before 
Christmas 
(Moore) 
Cora Mel 
Patten 
The Ginger- 
bread Boy 
(Old Folk 
Tale) 
Georgene 
Faulkner 


35499 
12 in. 4 


5 


17647 
10 in. 
75¢ 


oa 
12 in. 
$1.25 


Hear these Victor Records at any Victor dealer’s. 


write to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
“When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to protect 
it from dust and promiscuous 

use by irresponsible people. 





Angels from the Realms of Glory 
—— (Montgomery-Smart) Trinity Choir 
$1 Ss Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem 
(Phillips Brooks) Trinity Choir 
Christmas Songs and Carols 


(Christians, Awake,’ “Oh, Little Town 


31873 | 
of Bethlehem,’ ““God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,’’ “Tht First Nowell,’’ ‘‘Silent 


12 in, 
$1.00 | 
Night’’) Victor Mixed Chorus 
31770 (Mewsiabe alleoiah, Chorus 
12 in. 1 (Handel) Victor Chorus 
$1.00 and Sousa’s Band 
t merry Christmas (2)Sleighing Song 
17869 | (Riley-Gaynor) Olive Kline 
10 in. Around the Christmas Tree (Old 
75¢ Folk-Song) >) Little 
arenes Shoes Elsie Baker 
Scrooge-Part 1-“‘Marley’s Ghost’”’ 
William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge-Part 2-““The Ghost of 
Christmas Past’ ” (Monologue ar- 
ranged from ** A Christmas Carol’’) 
(Dickens) William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge-Part 3-““The Ghost of 
Christmas Present’”’ 
William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge-Part 4-““The Ghost of 
Christmas to Come” (Monologue 
arranged from** AChrtstmas Carol’) 
(Dickens) Williem Sterling Battis 
Babes in Toyland-The Toymaker's 


Shop (Herbert) (Christmas record 
made especially for the children) 


Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


Swed 


35566 


1? 


ic in. 
$1.25 


35567 
12 1n. 


$1.25 


60080 
10 in. 
75¢ 


For further information, 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
nn N. J. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The schools of Sacramento, through the flower and vegetable gardens. In addition to 
Superintendent, Chas. C. Hughes, issues an_ the seeds, the Junior Agriculturist is sent to 
annual report of 103 pages that is an educa- each boy and girl and each teacher. The 
tional document well worth the attention of work at Chico, under direction of Professor 
school men and women everywhere. In line C. H. Stebbins, is of great importance and 
with the former reports of Superintendent demands the attention of teachers throughout 
Hughes, the present volume carries on in _ the state. 
greater detail and in a sense to a conclusion, 
the discussions of work set forth in previous The proceedings of the California High 
reports. Indeed a study of the various reports School Principals’ Convention held at River- 
side December last, have been issued from 
the State Printing Office, edited by Hon. 
Will C. Wood, Commissioner of Secondary 


will show a sequence and continuity not usu- 
ally found in school reports. This indicates 
that various plans initiated some years ago in ’ a ’ : . 
the schools of Sacramento have been devel- Schools. This bulletin of 165 pages carries 
oped to the point where it is possible to reach the main features ot the 4-day seas and 
conclusions of value. The Sections on Econ- Will be 7 valuable addition to the library 
omy of Organization, of Time, Space, Expen- ‘Shelves of the high school teacher. The 
diture and the like. show that the schools Commissioner has done an excellent piece of 
have gone far in the matter of using their work in editing and issuing this volume. 
opportunities to the fullest extent. In her Sikeenin< Wheeden Dia tiein tile ii 


type of modern elementary school buildings, : : : as 
: recent circular of the Bureau of Education 


evening high school work, music instruction, , Son res 
that a special obligation rests upon them to 
companion class plan, supervised study, and 

other important matters, Sacramento is well 


to the front. The inclusion in the report of 


reports by. special department heads, and the i A 
various fulk page illustrations adds much to 


the value of the publication. 
IN THE 


The Survey of the San Francisco Schools 
is summarized in a 48 page booklet prepared SCHOOLS 
for the teachers of San Francisco by the Ed- 
ucation Cemmittee of the San Francisco We will gladly demonstrate the 
Teachers’ Association, and edited by Dr. Victrola in anv school. Phone, 


Milton E. Blanchard. Among those who have : _ 
at aan ial onal ; write or call at any of our stores 
given particular assistance in the work may - 


be mentioned Earl A. Walcott, A. B. Ander- Special School Model $75 00 
son, A. G. Morse, I. C. Hatch, M. R. Duraind, . 


F. H. Clark, E. F. Blayney, Mrs. M. Stuart, Other Models $20 to $380 


Frances Hodgkinson, Benjamin Weed, Ar- Easiest Terms 
thur M. Cleghorn, James E. Addicott, Anna 
M. Nichotson, Thaddeus H. Rhodes. This 


bulletin gives admirably in brief form the Sh & G 
Statistics upon which the findings of the éerman, ay 0. 
survey are based and the important conclu- 

sions reached by the surveyors. agree ae 


Kearny ane ee Sts San Francisco 
° ee ; Fourteenth and ay Sts 

At the €hico Normal School it is desired Ninth and J Sts Sacramento 
to continue the organization of the California sane ry st. 


Gardening Club. A shipment of flower a 190-192 South First St 
F 8 ‘ ee ower and Sixth and Morrison Sts. Portland 
vegetable seeds from the Morse Seed Com- Third Avenue at Pine 


pany is sufficient to furnish free flower and Subals Gasseme Ans. Spokane 
‘vegetable seed to teachers for use in planting 
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The Dictionary Habit 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President of the University of Washington, says: 
“Training children to a competent and ready use of the dictionary and fixing 


the habit of consulting it, is one of the main duties the school can perform for 
the student.” 


This highly desirable habit can best be formed through the use of thor- 
oughly serviceable books—the genuine Webster’s Dictionaries. 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


70,000 words and phrases. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pages. Plain, $1.50. 
Indexed, $1.80. 


Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever included in a 


school 
dictionary. 


The wide scope of its vocabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, the 
simplicity and accuracy of its definitions, the nicety of its synonyms, the illuminating 
character of its illustrative examples, and the helpfulness of its supplemental tables, 
have given this volume a great vogue in schools of all grades. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

45,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages. 90 cents. 

Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary grades and other 
schools in which. etymologies are not taught. It contains all words found in the 
school texts generally used, and includes the technical expressions of ordinary busi- 
ness and words used in elementary sciences. Unusual attention is devoted to making 
a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, especially by the use of illustrative sen- 
tences or phrases and by discriminating synonyms. 


Inflected forms are given when 
irregular. 


WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

35,000 words and phrases. Fully illustrated. 544 pages. 60 cents. 

In spite of its small size, this book is remarkably complete, presenting not only 
common words but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed 
by elementary pupils. It is unique among smaller dictionaries in making clear 
grammatical difficulties. Within its scope it is authoritative 

One of the books in this new series of Webster’s Dictionaries should be in 
the hands of every student from the fifth grade through the university. Arizona 
recently adopted Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary for all children in 
grammar grades in that state. 


Note to California Superintendents 
The California State Board of Education has decided that the 
State cannot legally furnish dictionaries under the free textbook 
law. The books should be supplied by local boards of education. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 


121 Second St., San Francisco 252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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COMMENT 


take an active part in the national food and 
clothing problems arising from the war. 
These teachers can reach into the homes and 
help materially in extending knowledge of 
food conditions. They are prepared to explain 
reasons why American families are asked to 
modify some of their food habits, and sug- 
gest ways of economy and saving. In sewing 
courses the work of the school will be carried 
over into the home, to illustrate how sup- 
posedly useless material may be brought into 
service. This adaptation of home economics 
to suit war needs will strengthen rather than 
weaken the regular work of the schools. 


Professor William F. Russell, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education in the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been appointed Dean of the College 
of Education at the State University of Iowa. 
Professor Russell is the son of Dr. James E. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers’ College, and, in 
common with his father, has early developed 
large capacity both in educational outlook and 
administrative ability. As teacher, educational 
author and platform speaker, the educational 
world has much to expect from Dr. Russell. 


The School World, published montaly by D. 
H. Knollton & Company, Farmington, Maine, 
with an annual subscription of 35 cents, could 
well be in the hands of many of the teachers. 
The October number is entitled “Wildwood, 
a Story of the Forest,” by Treadwell Cleve- 
land, Jr. This is a delightful story, well illus- 
trated, and is filled by suggestions on the care 
of the wood lot, the trimming and cutting of 
trees, reforestation, forest fires, the yalue of 
the forest, something about the national 
forest. In each issue of the magazine there 
is a department devoted to science and me- 
chanics, and a current events column of the 


more important happenings in the educational 
world. 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties is offering much assistance to the 
schools and is reaching large numbers 
through the Junior Audubon Classes. There 
is being issued this year a series of eight 
leaflets, describing certain common _ Bird 
Forms. The. leaflets are accompanied by 
beautifully colored portraits of the various 
birds, together with a reproduction of an out- 
line drawing, which the pupils may paint for 
themselves. Teachers interesting classes of 
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Children | 


to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a stu- 
dent:’”’ says Dr. Suzzallo, President 
of University of Washington, Seattle. 


When 
Questions 

Arise 
in the his- 
tory recita- 
tion, in lan- 
guage work, 
spelling, or 
about noted 
people, 
places, for- 
eign words, 
synonyms, 
pronuncia- 
tion, new 
words, flags, 
state seals, 
etc., do you 


suggest 
that 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer and 
contains just the information desired? 


Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for the 
New International, the One Supreme Authority? 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6,000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary with the new divided page, char- 
acterized “‘A Stroke of Genius.” Type matter is 

equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


The Buff Buckram binding of the Regular Edition is 
recommended in preference to the sheep binding for 
use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or 
wherever subjected to hard and constant service. 

WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. FREE 
to teachers, a new booklet entitled the “Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


———SSSSSSSSSSYSSSSjSSS— As 
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Number Three of a Series. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
November 15, 1917. 


TO PARENTS, TEACHERS, KINSFOLK AND 
OTHER BELIEVERS IN SANTA CLAUS:— 


Santa Claus is surely coming. If you doubt it, just ask your small son, daughter, 
nephew, niece. They'll tell you all about it. And they’ll tell just what Santa Claus is 


expected to bring, too! Of course you'll want to help, for his loving task this year 
will not be “easy. 


You'll be “dee-lighted” to know that Santa Claus has established his California 
home with us right here in San Francisco for he knows we “know how’. He has a 
great big room “chock full” of samples he knows “Sammy” and “Susie” will like. 


Come in to see them tomorrow, next week, any time before December 25th. 


What a joyful lot of books he has ready for you—books for the “toddler” and 
books that will make “Sammy” and “Susie” happy whether they be four, six, ten or 
fifteen years old. And as for toys, games, occupational work, we'll show you almost 
any line for any age. You'll find Cut Outs, Paper Dolls, Dissected Maps, Birds and 
Animals, Scissor Pictures, Picture Blocks (from Genesis to Mother Goose), Christmas 
Cards, Bungalow Building Blocks, Peg Work, Sewing Cards; Color Work, Weaving, 
Knitting Outfits, Clay Modeling, Word and Sentence Builders, Puzzles and Games 


and Toys in endless variety. And remember that all amuse as well as instruct. 


But seeing is believing. You'll help Santa Claus, you'll delight “Sammy” and 
“Susie” and you'll solve all your Christmas troubles if you'll just call at his (and 
our) headquarters at twenty Second Street (just one block toward the Ferry Build- 


ing from the Palace Hotel). You'll be most welcome at any time. 


Cordially yours, 


K our Jirtezne 


Pacific Coast Representative, Milton Bradley Company, 
20 Second Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


P. S.—In the January issue (out, January 2nd), I'll try to tell you how to start 


the new term. Perchance I’ll submit some New Year resolutions for you. 


s 


IER TTT, TTA SS a  e : 
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fifteen pupils or more may receive much valu- 
able material, together with copy of the mag- 
azine, Bird-Lore, for $1.50. interested 
should write to the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Those 


Dr. W. C. Bagley, director of the School 
of Education at the State University, Cham- 
paign, Ill., has resigned to accept an impor- 
tant position. During the coming year Dr. 
will engaged in 
teacher-training 


Bagley be 


the 


an investigation 


of the 
In the 
fall of 1918 he will take up his duties as pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


problem under 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Dr. Bagley has been con- 
nected with the University School of Educa- 
tion 1908 and 
1909. 


since has been director since 


Child Labor in Your State is the title of a 
Study Outline with program for a Child Lz 
meeting, prepared by Florence I. Taylor. The 
pamphlet is to be had for 5c by addressing 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 E. 22nd 
street, New York City. 
special interest to teachers Child 
Day, which will occur January 28, 
are No. 276, What Shall We Do for the Chil- 
dren in War?; No. A War 
Measure, having to do with children in farm 
No. 279, The Rural 


and other 


ibor 


Other pamphlets of 
observing 
Labor 


Time of 277, 
work and school gardens; 
Problem. These 


will be 


Labor, publica- 


found of special interest. 


tions 


The bulletins of the Pomona City Schools 
I tional \ 


uch vital educa 
Junior 


problems 
€ High 
Various chapters deal with this type 
educational Cali- 


Business 


recent 


is entitled Pomona ity 


*hools. 


ot 


institution, and 
School 


set forth 
fornia 
Colleg 


» ¢ 
Part 


Intermediate courses, 


courses, Opportunity and 


Continuation and Special Courses. 


courses, 
Time, 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company is making 


particularly interesting and usable line of 


These new maps are based on 


in American 
1ops to sell to American schools. 
62 


Ameri- 


can ideas and 
sl 


are made work 
The series 
total 160 


Series was 


contains large maps with 
The 
planned and edited by James Henry Breasted 
and Carl F. 


afi 
the 


a of 


maps and plans. Ancient 


Huth, Jr., of the University of 


Chicago; European Series by Samuel 


Bannister Harding, of Indiana University; the 
American Series by Albert Bushnell Hart, of 


Gregg Shorthand Leads 


It leads because of proved supe- 
riority—in the contests, in reporting, 
in teaching, in practical office work. 

The dominance of Gregg Short- 
hand in the high schools is signifi- 
cant of this leadership. Carefully 
compiled statistics show that it is 
today taught in more than 74.83 per 
cent of the cities whose high schools 
teach shorthand. It is has been 
adopted exclusively by the high 
schools of Buffalo, Rochester, Low- 
ell, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Peoria, Oakland, Albany, Birming- 
ham, Cambridge, Montreal, Salt 
Lake City, Fall River, Waterbury, 
Memphis, Dallas and Detroit. It is 
taught in one or more of the high 
schools of New York City, Boston, 
Providence, Indianapolis, Baltimore, 


Los Angeles, Denver and Grand 
Rapids. 
The following is a graphic illustration of 


the standing of the five leading systems, 
revised to November 1, 1917: 
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2168 
cities 


! Fit ent Fiie@cn) Cratem Wereen Pl cthers 
326 101 66 33 combined 


cities cities cities cities 203 cities 

Gregg Shorthand is taught in 
1642 more cities than the other four 
systems combined. 


In the private commercial school field, the 
dominance is still greater, more than 80 per 
cent of the schools teaching Gregg. 

For the three vital elements of a short- 


hand system — SIMPLICITY, LEGIBILITY, 
SPEED—adopt 


G r CL£z ... System 


“Shorthand that gets results 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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MATHEMATICS | 


THE WELLS AND HART SERIES 


A FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA, price 96c 


A PLAIN AND SOLID GEOMETRY, price $1.32 
Plain 80c, Solid 76c 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA, price $1.12 


I 
A COMPLETE COURSE 
This is a series offering a complete course which meets the entrance 
requirements of the University of California. It has the advantages of 
uniformity of method, continuity of work, and elimination of loss through 
repetition, duplication and omission, 


II 
A YEAR’S WORK IN EACH BOOK 


Each book offers a wide-graded course that can be completed in a year. 

The First Year Algebra is devoted to a consideration of the fundamental 
principles; all of the more difficult subjects and processes are elimi- 
nated; “the equation is the central theme and the solution of problems 
the main business of the course”. The methods, the problems, the 
topics, are all fitted for first year students. 


The Plain Geometry, like the Algebra, gives quite as much attention to 
the pedagogy as to the science; it develops both a minimum and a 
maximum course; it abounds in well-selected, well-graded and properly 
.o-ordinated exercises which represent the practical, the numerical and 
the theoretical. 


The Second Course in Algebra reviews briefly the work of the first year’s 
work and then gives a thorough and clear treatment of the moge ad- 
vanced topics. In subject matter and method, it is adapted to the 
advancement of third. year students. It meets all of the entrance re- 
quirements in Algebra of the California Universities. 


III 
A SUCCESS IN CALIFORNIA 


The Algebras are in use in more than 60 schools, including those at 
Pasadena, Santa Monica, San Bernardino, Pomona, Bakersfield, Hanford, 
Porterville, Fresno, Modesto, Sacramento, Chico, Redding, Eureka, Ukiah, 
Healdsburg, and San Mateo. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
G. H. Chilcote, Mgr. 565 MARKET ST., San Francisco Chas. F. Scott 
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NOTES 


Harvard These show 
that these history 
maps have been planned and edited by men 
know the subject, and the 


teacher’s viewpoint. 


University. 
conclusively 


names 
rather new 


who who have 


The Riverside Public Library offers a Win- 
ter School from March 2. 


be 


In 
there will work given 
by some of the best library people in the 
state and by authorities from a distance. There 


January 7 to 


this short course 


will be offered work in library management, 
library law, cataloging and classification, ref- 
erence work and documents, binding and re- 
matters. 
The school is under the direction of Joseph 
F. Daniels, 
Library. 

Mr. Fred T. Moore, who has been 


Row, Peterson & Company, 
office at Sacramento, has been called to 


pair, indexing and other important 


Librarian, Riverside Public 


repre- 
senting with 
New 
York City, to occupy an important post with 
Row, Mr. 
be remembered Superintendent of 
the City Alameda. His 
friends will rejoice in his promotion. 


Peterson & Company. Moore wilt 


former 


as 


Schools of many 


The Inyo County Teachers’ Institute was in 
October 16. 
was made a feature throughout the 
the handled DB. oR: 
Augsburg, of Normal School, San 
Inspirational addresses on educa- 
Dr. Preston W. Search. 
Mrs. Lyla W. Bailey of Bishop spoke on Red 
Cross the and. i. 5: 
education -in elementary 
Mrs. M. A. Clarke, the 
Superintendent, had the program in charge. 


session three days, beginning 
Drawing 
work 


the 


sessions, 


being 
State 


by 


Francisco. 


tion were given by 


work in schools, 


Savage 


on agricultural and 


secondary schools. 


Fresno County is 
trict 


this year offering a Dis- 
Nov. 23-24 The 


as to topics for 


Institute at Reedley, 


program is attractive, both 


discussion and the speakers to present them. 
In addition to Superintendent E. W. 
Assistant O. S. Hubbard and 
intendent C ; 


Lindsay, 


District Super- 


ree T. Work of Reedley, many 


educators of the county will participate, and 
Prof. C. E. Rugh and Dr. L. M 


take part in the program 


Terman will 


Gregg Speed Studies is a new departure in 
the way of a shorthand text, published by The 
Gregg Publishing 
Serve the 


Company. These studies 


same the advanced de- 


P “tment that the new Gregg Manual serves 


purpose in 


All 


About 


San Francisco 


In an 6 interesting 
booklet which can be 
had for the asking. 


Get a copy of “Trips 
Around San Fran- 
cisco” published by 
Southern Pacific and 
send it to your friends 
in the East. 


Contains description of 
the city’s varied attrac- 
tions— 


Its many Hills and 
Wonderful Views; 
Market Street and the 
Shopping District. 


Its Hotels, Clubs and 
Theaters; its Markets 
and Restaurants, Busi- 
ness District and Money 
Houses. 


Residence Sections, 
Schools, Colleges and 
Churches; the Civic 
Center and _ Public 
Buildings, Museums, 
Art Galleries and 
Monuments, 


its 
and 
wear; 


delightful Climate 
the Clothing to 
Outdoor Life. 


Golden Gate Park, 
Ocean Beach. China- 
town and Portsmouth 
Square, the Waterfront, 
Fisherman’s Wharf, 
Latin Quarter, Mission 
Dolores. 


The Bay Cities 
around the Bay; 
land, Berkeley, 

meda and 


and 
Oak- 
Ala- 
its Beaches. 


University of California 
and Stanford. 


Mt. Tamalpais and Muir 
Woods, Mt. Diablo 
Country, Down the 
Peninsula. 


Twin Peaks and many 
other auto trips on 
boulevard and highway. 


GET A COPY TODAY 
at Ticket Offices or 
Information Bureaus. 


Southern Pacific 


Ask 


Apache Trail 


for 
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folder on the 
of Arizona 












CONCRETE PROOF 
that Good School Maps can be 


Produced in America 


Designed by Educators—Edited by Scholars—Produced by Craftsmen 
Furnished in All Forms of Wall Mounting 































Endorsed 
The New by leading 
Breasted teaciers .. 
Ancient, every- | 
Harding where. 
European Mail the 
and Hari coupon 
American for 
History further 
Maps particu- 


jars 






meee ee ee eee aia aaa eee ie a 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 
School Map Publishers, CHICAGO. THE 


Please send particulars: COUPON 


[|] Breasted-Huth Ancient History Maps. ge 
[_] Harding European History Maps. 
{| Hart-Bolton American History Maps. 










OI sissies ol ci gh ican aiasiglasiacoahaaea ada maeieaaas Fill in, 
NAN 3 ol) ube ta gh Ra i Re Ts IR eee ea ok ge re Cut out, 
and Mail 






Ir UI Nicene 
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However, the book 
has been so arranged and graded that it may 
the student 
the seventh lesson in the Manual, and from 


in the elementary work. 


be introduced when has reached 
there on used in conjunction with the latter. 
Instead of being printed, the book is written 
in shorthand, the outlines conforming to the 
principles laid down in the new Manual. A 
speed study prefaces each lesson. There are 
320 pages in the book, the price being $1.00. 


The Plumas County Teachers’ Institute 
was in session at Quincy October 9, 10, 11. 
There was a diversified program presented by 
Dr. Wm. MacDaniel of the University of Cali- 
the the 
great Professor A. B. Anderson, State 
Normal School, San Francisco, who had for 


fornia, who spoke on problems of 


War, 


his subjects Purpose and Method in Grammar 
School Literature, the Content of a Grammar 
School Course in History, Individual Method 
of Instruction, and other 
Miss Eva A. 
handled Primary Music, School Management 
School Mrs. O'Neil, 


Supt. of Sacramento whose 


important topics; 


Levy of the same school, who 


Minnie 
Deputy Schools, 
subjects were Loyalty and School Law. Other 
Mrs. M. A. Hail, ex-Superin- 
Schools, Robert C. 
Skemp. County 
Donnelley pre- 


and Problems: 


were 


sp¢ akers 
Plumas County 
Mrs. 


Superintendent 


tendent 
Reed 
Kate L. 


Elsie 


Mrs. 


Bowman, 


sided. 


Opportunities for History Teachers, being 
the the the 
a pamphlet issued from the United 


lesson of great war in class- 
room, is 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, and 
prepared by the National Board for Historical 
Service. Teachers of history in high schools, 
find this Leaflet 


1 of great value. 


€ specially, will Teachers’ 


No. 


Lessons in Community and National Life 
is the title of a series of lessons being issued 
by the Department of the 
the U.S, Education. 
these lessons it is designed to acquaint the 


Interior through 


Bureau of Through 
children of public schools with some of the 
the The 
are in circular form, issued on the first day 


problems imposed by war lessons 
number, ar- 
ranged to suit the needs of pupils from the 
Section A 
is designed for use in upper classes of the 
high school, Section B upper grades of ele- 
mentary and first year of high school, Sec- 


of the month, and are three in 


fourth to the high school grades. 
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ANER WRITING SCALES 


enable teachers and pupils in 

the grammar grades and high 
schools to measure or grade hand- 
writing and in so doing discover 
its strong and weak points. 
These scales determine standards 
and enable one to discover whether 
the handwriting is below, at, or 
above passing grade. 
Scale One, for grades 1 and 2; 
Scale Three, for grades 3 and 4; 
Scale Five, for grades 5 to 8 and 
High School. 





Three 
Per dozen, $1.28, net 


One Scale, by mail, 25c. 
Scales, 50c. 
prepaid. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 
Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Pacific Sales and Duplicating Co., 
California Distributing Agents, 
814 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 































New High School Texts 


A PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE 
By Léopold Cardon 
Develops fluency in using “real live 
French” 


LECTURAS FACILES CON 
EJERCICIOS 
By L. A. Wilkins and Max A. Luria 
Trains pupils to read, speak, and 
think Spanish 


CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL 
CON EJERCICIOS 
By Max A. Luria 
Based on actual Spanish-American 
trade conditions 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By G. A. Hallett and R. F. Anderson 
Insures a thorough grounding in 
essential principles 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
3y Charles H. Lake 
science related to every-day 


Modern y 
conditions 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
565 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





GEOGRAPHY 


Are you securing satisfactory results in your geography work in the 
fourth and fifth grades? 


Are you stimulating the interest of your pupils in these grades by giving 
them suitable supplementary and reference material? 


THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 
By J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain 


were prepared especially to enrich and enliven the geography course in the 


fourth and fifth grades. They are interesting, informing and stimulating. 
Use them. 


North America 64 cents 60 cents 
South America 55 cents Africa 55 cents 
Europe 64 cents Oceania 


Send your order to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Powerful Incandescent Lamps 


Now exclusively used in the 


MODEL 2 


Victor Animatograph. Wonderfully brilliant, 
rock-steady, flickerless motion pictures—whenever 
and wherever you want them. 


The Victor Animatograph uses standard film 
and standard lantern slides. Easy to run, durable, 
smooth-running, portable. Fully guaranteed. 

Send today for trial terms. One equipment 
serves all purposes—short and long distances. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 


183 VICTOR BUILDING, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. U.S. A. 
(Makers of the reliable Victor Portable Stereopticon) 
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tion C intermediate grades. Children are 
made to see such matters as the dependence 
of the city upon its markets, to distinguish 
between perishable foods and those which 
may be sent across the water, the real mean- 
ing of democracy and the actual reasons 
for our country being in war. The series is 
edited by Dr. Chas. H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
and Leon C. Marshall, Dean of the School 
of Commerce and Administration, University 
of Chicago. They will be issued each month, 
copies to be had from the United States 
Food Administration, Washington, at 5c 
each, or 3c for each additional copy, 100 
copies $2.00. 


The Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, at its October meeting, 
gave consideration to the subject of French 
in the training camps, French in the schools 
of Los Angeles and vicinity, and other topics 
dealing with the teaching of French, German 
and Spanish. Superintendent Shiels of Los 
Angeles discussed theories and methods, 
President C. A. Wheeler of the Association, 
the present situation from various angles, 
while other subjects were handled by Dr. 
Worden, Professor C. A. Jordan and others. 
The Modern Language Bulletin is proving a 
strong factor in the work of this organiza- 
tion. 


That Stenography and Typewriting form 
an inviting stepping-stone for young women 
who would seek the best that can be obtained 
from a contact with the business world is 
fully corroborated by the Vassar College 
preparedness class in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand, which numbers over 75 students. Miss 
\lice M. Wood of the Eastman National 
Business College of Poughkeepsie, _N. Y., 
has charge of the class and is using ‘‘Course 
in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” and other sup- 
plementary works. 


A Series of Lecture Recitals by Mrs. Fran- 
ces E. Clark, Director of the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, is of special interest, and sugges- 
tive of what may be done throughout the 
country to bring to the people what they 
desire in Music, Literature and Art. The ap- 
peal is to the rural communities particularly. 
The lectures are illustrated by stereopticon 
and Victrola. A recent recital before the 





Paper and Tablets Have 


Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 








You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 








The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Every Esterbrook Pen is especially 
designed and made to meet a par- 
ticular need in pen writing excel- 
lence. 


Over two hundred million Ester- 
brook Pens (each one separately 
inspected) are made annually to 
meet the demand for the most 
popular writing unit in the world. 
Send 10c for 12 most 
popular Esterbrook Pens 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. GO, 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Our Specialty is Suimiters | 
Discriminating ) 


Supplying Schools “ayers” 


You'll be needing Manual Training Outfits, Tools, Hardware, and 
Benches with the reopening of the schools in January. 


Make your selections and mail your orders early. 
We are prepared to make prompt deliveries. 
High grade tools of all kinds in stock. 


Distributors of Disston and Stanley Tools. 


Everything in Hardware 


Palace Hardware Co. 


581 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


DISSTON D-3 
Filing Guide and Clamp 


1 
Mh 
aie 


Stanley “Everlasting” Chisels 


Strongest—Fastest—Most Durable Chisels 
Manufactured 


BLADE, SHANK and HEAD One Piece of Especially desgined to assist those not 
Solid Steel 


Exceptionally “Well Made and Highly Fin- skilled in the art of filing, to file a saw 
ished correctly. 

May be Purchased Singly, or in Sets in °. 4° : 
Canyas Rolls or Fancy Wood Boxes Send for descriptive circular. 


MeO PECIA L CIRCULAR ON REQUEST HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
STAN LEY RULE & LEVEL Co. Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Pennsylvania State Federation of Women 
featured the four seasons and closed with a 
patriotic series of slides and records, quota- 
tions from poems made into slides. 
Concert singing was a feature in the “Sum- 
mer” portion of the program. 


being 


The plan offers 
an excellent field for correlation of the arts. 

Science teachers throughout the Coast will 
be interested in a new magazine entitled High 
School Science Review, published in the in- 
terest of Science Teachers and Teaching in 
the Southwest. It is edited by Ray Holder, 
Allan High School, Austin, Texas, volume J 
of No. 1 being November of this year. This 
first number Science in 


Junior High Schools, the problems of General 


contains articles on 


Science, a list of current educational writings 


in Science, and other interesting articles. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year, single copies 
25c. 


The Junior High School in Oklahoma is to 
see great development in the near future. It 
is proposed to establish a Junior High School 
in every city and town in Oklahoma within 


This will 


ten years 
off of the 


permit of the 


Liberal 


lopping 


College of Arts at the 

















East 87 
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Deal with the House that Assures 
Satisfaction 


JANITOR «SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We invite you to call while at the Los Angeles Convention; we would 


appreciate your personal acquaintance 


PACIFIC CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“Integrity and Service ” 





1421 NORTH MAIN STREET 
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Oklahoma, that institution to 
a university proper with a group of 
The keynote of the 
system proposed for the Junior Colleges is 


University of 
become 


professional colleges. 


pre-vocational training or functional prep- 
aration for a professional career. 

On October 19, the California State Board 
of Education adopted the Progressive Music 


Series, published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, for basal use in the public schools of 
the state. The books were adopted for four 
years, beginning with July next. It is ex- 
pected that the books will be ready for dis- 
that time. The 
One, intended for 


tribution by series consists 


of Book grades 2 and 3; 


of Book Two, for grades 4 and 5; and of 
Book Three, for grades 6, 7 and 8. A Teach- 
ers’ Manual will be provided for each of the 
three books. This is the first time that a 


series of music books has been adopted by 


the California State Board of Education. 


Kindergarten Advance is noted particularly 
in five states, this brought about largely by 
the work of the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, the organization of mothers and club 
United States Ed- 


women and the Bureau of 
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Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


iT 


EXTENDS A VERY CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HVVNOUNAQONOOOUUCOUADOO4400000000000000HNEROLRCOOUUUAOUEU OHA AU HU 


TO VISIT 
OUR STORE AND MAKE IT YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
250-252 SO. SPRING ST. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Headquarters for School Books and Supplies 
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PUNUNUNUUUUQUQUUOUUQUQNOQUOUOOOOOOOOUAUOOUAQOOUEOUOAOUOOOUAAUOU EEE 


ANUVUGDOUUUUQOQOORNLAQUQUES0000000UC0UAN00EOUUUEASUODOUOUAAENOEAUOEASOERUALEONPE 


PLAN IN ADVANCE YOUR 


los Angeles Sightseeing Trips 
Orange Empire Trolly Tnp $3.50 


To Riverside, Redlands, San Bernardino, Smiley Heights 
50 Miles of Oranges 


MT. LOWE—MILE HIGH 
World’s Greatest Mountain Trolley Trip 


BALLOON ROUTE AND OLD MISSION TROLLEY TRIPS 
$1.00 each, Nearly 100 Miles, Covering Seaside Resorts and Pasadena 


All Daily Guide-Lecturers 
Secure Folders at Ticket Offices and Hotels 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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ucation. 
authorize 


In Maine and Texas the new laws 
school boards to open_ kinder- 
gartens wherever parents petition for them. 
The Washington law is amended so that in 
effect it provides that a kindergarten shall 
constitute a part of the regular school system 
to be supported as are primary and grammar 
schools. In Oregon the new law applies only 
to the city of Portland; not more than five 
or less than three kindergartens may be in- 


stalled during the year. The new kinder- 
garten law in Tennessee gives cities and 
towns the right to supplement their grade 


work with adequate training in the kindergar- 
tens, without adding to school taxation. 


No parent could select a better Christmas 
gift for his children than Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, published by G. & C. 
Mass. The 
its value in mak- 
effective. The new 
accurate, 


Merriam Company, Springfield, 
parent will appreciate 


home study 


wise 
ing 


easy and 


edition is scholarly, convenient and 


authoritative. 


The High and Intermediate Teachers of Los 
Angeles liave issued a petition to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Board of Education 
asking that the present maximum salary of 
$1680 be extended to $2000 and suggesting that 
the scale of payments be arranged to begin 
with a minimum of $1400 and to increase at the 
The 
that the salary schedule 
department heads be in- 
proportion. This increase is 


increased cost of 


rate of $60 a year for a period of 7 years. 
request is also made 
for sub-heads and 
just 


the 


creased in 


asked on basis of the 


living, and the added financial demands made 
upon the teacher. The salary schedules of 
various cities in the Los Angeles class are 
given showing that the teachers of Los An- 
geles are by no means where they should be 


The Bulletin of the High School Teachers’ 


Association is issued each month. The Octo- 


ber number states that the Superintendents’ 
Advisory Council is giving particular atten- 
tion to the appointment, promotion and ra- 
ting of teachers. A committee is now at 
work to ascertain why the raise in salary 
asked was not granted this year. The Bulle- 


tin carries the names of all special and stand- 
ing committees. 


Miss Caroline Swope of Riverside, who last 


Summer conducted a school of primary meth- 
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CAREFULLY GUARDED 


Watchful sentinels that never sleep, 
guard all OA&E Ry. trains between 
San Francisco and Sacramento. 
The electric automatic block signal sys- 
tem is operated with such a degree of 
accuracy and watchfulness as to seem 
almost super-human. Out of an average 
of 300,000 indications each month, not a 
single false movement was registered. 








“98% of all trains are on time” 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
Phone Sutter 2339 


aL 


Try this Great Song Book 


—at Our Expense 
teacher in every school should know 
about this splendid collection of good songs 
that is sold for such a moderate pri j 
will send a copy, with our complime: 
Teachers who ask for it, and who mentor 
the name of this paper. Try it for a week 
or two and you will want your entire class 
to use the 


“101 Best Songs” 


No other song book in the world t 
sively. Sales of 2,500 


Every 


















OO copies are ss e < 
a suse this book most 
Everyday eee cere 
Song Book” ty Auls ' a 
Another splendid col- Carefully chosen se ’ 
more popu- handy size, at amod [ 
. ‘ rm th Send for your free copy t ¥ 
ther ~ Send 2 e 5c eacl . J 
=e. aSCeNs 5c th. 2 0 
“Beginner’s Chicago; $1.00 per doz. pre 
r ” 
Book of Songs” py mail. Less than 12 
4 »ok of sim] ‘e per copy, prepaid. 
ys xercise rote 
< ‘ acl fo obtain the lowest rat 
v 3 Hitt for 100 or more may et 
=o} amelow parttiy of our B r 
« “*Everyday Song Book.”’ 


The Cable Co., 1210 Cable Bidg. , Chicago 
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“How Do You Do, 
Riley?” 


“Onct when I was ist a little girl—only four years old 
—mother and I were down town and I saw you not far 
away. I broke away from mother, ran up to you and 
said, ‘How do you do, Mr. Riley? I shall never forget 
the wonderful smile on your face when you turned and 
saw me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke to me 
as though I were a queen, and when I[ told you I knew 
*most all of your child rhymes and enjoyed them very 
much, you were as pleased as if some man-of-letters had 
complimented you. ‘That, Mr. Riley, is one of 
my finest memories.” 


So wrote a grown-up little girl to James Whit- 
comb Riley 


, Are you giving your children the precious mem- 
ories of the beautiful poems? Will your children 
be able to say—* My mother read me Riley when 
I was a child—and ‘The Raggedy Man’ and 
‘Little Orphant Annie’ have rejoiced and com- 
forted me all the days of my life.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


has passed on—and the grown-up world mourns. In the 
hearts of the little children is a void that cannot be filled 
—but that can be forgotten by the reading and re-reading 
of these simple and childlike poems. 


No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger under the weight of . “| Ss Riley is 
10,000 letters—the tribute of the children of the world to their Uncle ; ; the chil- 


= at ; ; . ; ’ dren's poet 
Sidney (James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. Riley has passed on adits shld wat Pha 


but his work lives. You can read it to your children—and enrich ones — sometimes called 
their lives and yours for all time. grown-ups. 


Those of us who have missed things in childhood—missed learning to ride or to swim—feel that there is a 
lack that can never be made up. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. The child whose imagination 
has been enriched by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a treasure hard to get later on. 


From the little girl who said she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, who 
pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts—big and little. 


HIS HEIRS DESIRE ONLY A SMALL ROYALTY 


The Heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the pub- and beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy and 
lishers of Mark Twait n, and said that they would be glad to Ethel Franklin Betts—some in full color—some in two colors, 
reduce their royalty so that we could place the works of James and some in black and white. 

Whitcomb Riley the homes of all those who loved him. So The limited edition of Riley’s complete works sold from $125 
we are able to make this complete set of all Riley’s works— to $1750 a set. Yet you can have your set for less than one- 
containing over 1000 titles and a biographical sketch of fifth the lowest price made before. J 
Riley—at a very low price—for the present—a price we : si ; 
can pass on to you The eity. of the Riley heirs and the re- 

rs oe eae : 6 be sources of Harper'and Brothers give you a rare 

We have planned a fitting form for these books—beautifully opportunity. 5 Don't miss it e Send the oe 
made—the easy-to-read, comfortable sort of books that James “ : és 
Whitcomb Riley would have liked. This set is full of Sen ee Pe money for your set on Franklin Sq.,W.Y. 

1 j approval to-day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 1817-1917 NEW YORK cxaminarion the 


complete works, over 
1000 titles, of JAMES 
: Ss WHITCOMB RILEY, 
bd TE ene PS dts 33) ON |, ‘ ae Soom git cloth, starffped in gold, il 
co ge Some , OM Ae ee } f y 2 ee OM lustrated in color and black 
WORKS OF . . . SOF W F ) fe: Y y OF . and white by Howard Chandler 
JAMES Dies LEY ba JAMES Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts 
WHITOOMB WHI TOOMB ; OMB WHITOOMB . WHITCOMB I may return it to you, at your ex 
RILEY RILEY RILFY, > ‘RILEY 7 . , a 71 pense, if I do not want it. If | keep 
{ the buoks I will remit $1.50 for thirteen 
months. Sierra 11-17 

Name 

Address. 

Oc “pation. 


1@* added to price in 1c vain because of duty. 
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NOTES COM MENT 








ods, both in Southern California and at the 
Bay, plans to continue the work the coming 
vacation. Those who attended her school last 
year are asking for further instruction. A 
teacher of large experience, and_ entirely 
familiar with all phases of primary work and 
school administration, she appreciates thor- 
oughly the problems of the teacher and knows 
how to present those particular phases of 
work that will be of most value. During the 
past few weeks Miss Swope_has offered act- 
ual class instruction at various institutes in- 
cluding those of Contra Costa, Santa Cruz, 
Mariposa, Amador and other counties. Read- 
ing, language, spelling, seat work and pri- 
mary methods are given special attention. 


The suggestion is made by Miss Clara M. 
sate, Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, that 
there be printed in the Sierra Educational 
News a_ schedule of meetings of local 
branches of regular Association meetings, 
that conflicts may be avoided. Miss Bate 
points out that frequently meetings of two 
important bodies occur on the same date, 
thus making it impossible for members to at- 
tend both meetings. The suggestion made is 
excellent. In two numbers of. the News, 
during the year 1916, there was printed a 
list of educational organizations and clubs 
throughout the state, together with their 
officers. Space permitting and with the in- 
formation in hand, we should be glad to 
print such schedule as suggested by Miss 
sate. The Modern Language Association 
holds its meetings the last Saturday in Octo- 
ber and April. 


The California Press Association will hold 
a meeting December 7 and 8 in Native Sons’ 
Hall, San Francisco. Friend W. Richardson, 
State Treasurer and President of the Asso- 
ciation, is planning a most interesting pro- 
gram. A large attendance of newspaper men 
and California publishers is anticipated. 


The San Francisco office of the American 
Book Company, in charge of Messrs. D. J. 
Sullivan and C. C. Van Liew, has been moved 
to the Rapp Building at 121 Second street. 
Here the company has established commodi- 
ous offices and a store for handling all its 
publications. The general office with tables, 
easy chairs and books conveniently arranged 
will be especially appreciated by teachers de- 


Good Reasons for Learning 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The ISAAC PITMAN system of 
Shorthand is the result of over seventy- 
five years’ continuous progress and im- 
provement. First in 1837, it has been 
foremost ever since. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system repre- 
sents the experience of millions of prac- 
titioners. Over three million copies have 
been issued of the instruction books 
alone. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is easy 
to learn, and the winning of all the im- 
portant International Shorthand Speed 
Contests proves that it is the fastest. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is used 
by more expert writers than any other 
system. The best writers use the best 
system. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system has 
more shorthand literature than all other 
systems combined. 

The ISAAC PITMAN system is taught 
in the New York City High Schools, 
New York University, Columbia Univer- 
sity and College of the City of New 
York. The leading institutions teach the 
best system. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,” $1.50; ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’’ 85c; ‘Style Book of Business 
English,”’ $1.00; adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 








Pitman’s Commercial Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An easy and a 
Rapid Way of Learning Russian. Cloth, $1.35. 


Hugo’s om or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, 
Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 
pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A. Toledano. 
Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. Cloth, $1.20. 
Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. 
Containing the most common and ordi- 
nary terms and phrases. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spato Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspond- 
ence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. By G. R, 
MacDonald. Contains an extensive selec- 
tion of commercial letters. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. By G. 
R. MacDonald. A complete work of ref- 
ence for students and teachers. 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being 
an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s Short- 
hand to Spanish. $1.30. 


Liberal Discount to Teachers and Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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fee) Get Your Flag and the 
fe Flags of Our Allies, Free! 


é kA Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. 
All charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons er assorted 
with portrait: buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 
to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, 
heavy quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. all bunting flag 5 x 8 feet 
FREE. Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both 
sides. For the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 

Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x 24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Russian, and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 

Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 
French, English, Russian, and Italian. Each 12x 18 inches, on staff 
with ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as 
schoolroom. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 

Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process” painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x 
16 inches in a one and half inch gilded frame. For 
the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one picture, 
for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 buttons all 
three pictures, FREE. 

Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 20 but- 
tons at ten cents. 

Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898. 
Over 50.000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 154 Meridan St., Anderson, Ind 


SZUUHUUUNVNULUNULULULUENUNERUUUE0Q00000000 0000000 USL EOUUUEU AUER 


Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Stencils and Booklets 


for 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


Simple, Praé&tical, Impressive 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5 x 8 ft. Bunting Flag, or Silk Flag 
(32 x 48 inches), mounted on staff with 
ornament, or a high Grade Pencil Sharpener 


For Your School Room 


by having your pupils dispose of our qual- 
ity Lead Pencils or Picture Post Cards, as 
selected. A $2.50 order for a Pencil Sharp- 
ener. or a $5.00 order for a Flag. Pencils 
sell at 5c each, Post Cards at 10c per pack- 
age of 10 high grade cards. Assortment if 
desired. All shipments prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.. Order today, 


The Lee Company, Saginaw (W.S.) Michigan 


Agricultural Extension Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of N. J. 


Harvester Building, Chicago 

= VMN IONIUALUUUSUUNSNGUUDUUUSOLOUOUNNUOLOTOUUUURGRGOOUUGEES PO LSOLOORTHOETOGGOUOOOUD = 
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NOTES 


sirous of examining the many excellent pub- 


lications of the company. During Christmas 
and Van 


and welcome 


week will 


all teachers 


Sullivan Liew 


house” 


Messrs. 
keep “open 


to their new headquarters. 
The San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation is formed with Miss Mary E. 
as President. 


Mooney 
The topics for immediate dis- 
relate 
of study and salary schedules. 


cussion in this Association to courses 


Among other 
one on Legislation, 
which should render good service. 


committees there is 


Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company an- 
nounce the Educational 
The Company believes that the 
years of will lead to 
changes in text book making 
cational Department 


organization of an 
Department. 
last three war many 
The new Edu- 
invites the active co- 


operation of educators throughout the 


country. 


Next summer’s meeting of the N. E. A. 
be held at 


will 


Pittsburgh. There should be a 


large attendaneée at this meeting,as Pittsburgh 


lies so nearly the center of population, and 


and region offer 


educational 


the city great advantages, 


and otherwise. The schools of 


Pittsburgh, under direction of 
ent W. E. 


and 


Superintend- 
Carnegie Institute 
organizations afford 
announce- 


Davidson, the 
other educational 
opportunities for Further 


will be 


study. 


ment made later. 


The Secretary of the N. E. A. sends the 
following announcement: 
which Hon. Thomas E. Finegan, of Albany, 
New York, is spent 
Boston with focal committees. 
10us 


The committee, of 
chairman, Saturday in 
Boston is anx- 
Department of 
Owing to other’ events, 
booked earlier, which overlap N. E. A. dates, 
the committees experience considerable diffi- 
culty in adjusting matters. It will require 
another week to settle the question definitely. 
Doctor Finegan expects an attendance of 6,000 


for the meeting of the 
Superintendence. 


TEACHERS WANTED—$108 TO $150 PER MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations to be held throughout the entire 
country during the Fall. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. J229, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions obtain- 
, able and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


COMMENT 


and requires a guarantee for hotel accommo- 
dations for that number. He 


not to reserve 


requests mem- 
rooms until the location 
of the meeting has been officially announced, 


bers 
and he promises that this announcement will 
be made at the earliest possible moment. 


The University of California will for 
first time conduct 


the 
a summer session in South- 
ern California. The school will be in session 
six weeks, beginning probably June 24, and 
will be held in the plant of the 
High is presumed 
teachers 


new 
School. It 
and 
attended the 
will 


Los 
that 
previous 


Angeles 


many others who in 
have 
Berkeley 


Angeles. 


Jones’ Self-Keyed Problems 


Used in Los Angeles City and County Schools 

Easily read Key is inherent in all answers. 
Teacher needs no answer book. Sample 2000 
) for all 
Will save $10.00 


years summer session at 


this year be enrolld in Los 


drill problems in (+) (—) (X) & ( 
Post paid 22 cents. 


worth of time. 


JONES MFG.CO., Alhambra,Cal. 


crades. 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND OTHER FINE ARTS 


The largest unendowed Music Schoo! in America 
1918—Summer Session—1918 

A practical and thorough program being pre- 
pared covering Supervisors’ Course in Public School 
Music. Course in Organization and Conducting of 
Public School Orchestras. Normal Course for In- 
termediate Teachers of the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons. Course in Playground Supervision 
and Story Telling. All Regular Departments of 
Music open during Summer Session. Send for 
Catalog and Special Information. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., 11th and R Sts. 


Summer School of Methods and School Management 


Sessions at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Dates Announced Later 

Courses covering the work of the grades with 
emphasis upon grades one to six inclusive. Meth- 
ods and plans in Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Spelling, Story Telling, Geography, Writing, Music, 
Drawing, Hand Work, Folk Dancing, Physical Edu- 
cation, Seat Work, Sand Table, and School Man- 
agement. Tuition, $30. 

Folders will be mailed to all teachers later, 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE, 
686 E. 8th St., Riverside, Cal. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words; 
one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college gradu- 
ates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Subjects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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In the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
e x., 
the University of 


Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, formerly of 

and 
General of the 
Scientific 


Tennessee more re- 


cently Assistant Secretary 


second Pan-American Congress, 


has been appointed specialist in commercial 


education. In this new work the Bureau 


proposes to investigate local, state, and na- 


business 
training, to recommend courses of study and 


tional educational opportunities for 


counsel in 
the establishment of the proper relations be- 


to co-operate through advice and 


tween opportunity for training and the needs 
of business. 


Two courses in geography were offered at 


the Summer Session of the University of 


California. They were conducted by Clara B. 
Kirchwey, of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University One took up elementary school 


geography id other the principles of 


geography ied to high school work. 


should be made of three 
laid 


tter 


Espe ‘1 a! 


important tions 


down by Miss 


Kirchwey lo! Dé teaching of 


ceoOU- 
cTeog 


l] hasized the teaching of home 


important in itself and as a 
understanding world geography. 
second concerned the subject matter of 


strictly 


All materials 
wid 


not geo- 
be left out of the 


School geography 


course. 


is loaded down with a vast 


amount of material which little or no 


has 


relation to geography. The third proposition 
facts 


would do 


concerned the method of presenting the 


» oe te neo. 
ot geograpnhy. Miss 


Kirchwey 


away entirely with the learning of isolated 


and disconnected facts, such facts not consti- 


tuting materials of 
of this old 


build up the 


true geography. In place 
and discarded method she would 


subject by what is known as the 
“problem method” 


Instead of stating, for ex- 


ample, th cts which the pupils should know 
about Alaska these should be acquired through 


the solving of a problem. Such a problem 
different The fo}- 
Why is it that Alaska, 


thought to be an 


might be stated in ways. 


lowing is one way: 


once almost uninhabitable 


and worthless land, has become one of the 


most important parts of our country? In 


working out the present day value of Alaska 
to vs the pupils acquire all the knowledge 
that they need to have of this region. 


H. W. Fairbahks, Berkeley. 


COMMENT 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY INSTITUTE 
If any other County Superintendent of 
Schools has difficulty in arranging an insti- 
tute that is satisfactory to himself and to his 
teachers, he would 
Price, 
Cruz County. 

Mr. Price has solved the problems of ar- 
ranging institutes and habit 


interesting, 


with 
Santa 


do -well to confer 


Champ S. Superintendent of 


formed the 
that are 


has 
of preparing programs 
pleasing and practicable. 

A rare esprit de corps exists between Su- 
perintendent teachers. This 
spirit is much in evidence in the sessions of 
the institutes. 


Price and his 
The speakers who come to us 
are sensible of it, and unconsciously its power 
influences them so they give lavishly of the 
treasure they have gained. 

October 15-18, fortv- 
nate in having instructors of marked attain- 
} 


“he Institute of was 


ment, people who are y influencing 
Arthur H. 
New De- 
“The Mis- 


“Changing Aims 


strong 
our 
“Meeting 
Ernest B. Hoag on 
Prof. J. B. Sears, 
School”; Miss Caroline 
Hints in Methods” 
“Conservation of 


educational ideals in state. 


Chamberlain spoke on 
mands”; Dr 
fit Child”; 
of the High 
on “Helpful 
Rugh on 


Swope 
- Prof. C. E. 
Teachers.” 


The teaching force of the county is 


great numerically number 185), but 


(we 
great in enthusiasm and devotion to duty. 


This institute was in a very strong way an 


inspiration to the teacher to go down into 
the valley of service and do the duty that is 
hers, sweetly, sanely and with poise. 


Mary E. Morgan. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave. - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 


Other Offices 
Boston, New York, Washington, D. C. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 
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